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SIR, 


I has long ſince been my intention, as it was 


my duty, to write to your Excellency : but 
ſome new uneafineſs ſtill ariſing, and affording no 
glimpſe of hope, but what inſtantly vaniſhed, 
I have hardly enjoyed a moment's peace of mind, 
to reduce to order my confuſed ideas. Shall I 
be more ſucceſsful in my preſent endeavours ? 
However faint that hope, one duty at leaft will 
be fulfilled; and your Excellency, I am per- 
ſuaded, from the knowledge I have of the general 


ſentiments of your mind, will pardon any Inco- 


herencies, into which, by the poignancy of my 
grief, I may be involuntarily hurried. 

In what an age, alas! have we been fated to 
live? How often, whilſt we looked with wonder on 
this awful period, ſo fruittul of events the moſt ex- 


traordinary and momentous, have we congratu- 
B lated 


| lated See hiſtorians, whoſe taſk it would be 
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to record them? We were then very far from 


imagining that its cloſe would be marked by a 


cataſtrophe, which would defy the pencil of Ta- 


citus to paint 1n all its horrors. 

Lou muſt remember, Sir, how often, Mm our 
different converſations on the troubles of Geneva, 
you have rallied me on the zeal with which I de- 
fended our magiſtrates, and on the ſovereign 
contempt I expreffed for thofe demagogues, who 
led the miſguided citizens. It would be an inſult 
to your underſtanding, to ſuppoſe you were ſe- 
rious. Your Excellency has too much diſcern- 
ment to admit the idea that a pure democracy 
could be calculated for any ſtate, however narrow 


its extent; or could even ſubſiſt with efficacy. 
But this is a ſubject which it is dangerous to treat 
in a ludicrous manner. The generality of men 
are ſo ignorant, ſo impelled by their paſũons, and 


— 


particularly their ſelf. love, to embrace with avidity 


any flattering paradox, that the more enlightened 
and judicious ought to weigh with the moſt ſcru- 


pulous nicety the ſentiments they venture to pro- 


feſs on a ſubject, on which every man thinks him- 
ſelf qualified to form an opinion, although ſo few 


are competent to decide. | 
'How much have thoſe men to anſwer for, who, 


| Ae, on by enthuſiaſm, or attentive only to the 
. gratification of their pride and ambition, have 


held out the moſt ſeductive lures to the multitude, 


by plauſible arguments the moſt calculated to en- 


flame 


"8 


ame their minds; who, for the attainment of 
their private ends, have led them, ſtep by ſtep, 
from one degree of guilt to another, through a 
regular ſucceſſion of the moſt atrocious villaoies| 
How much have thoſe ſtateſmen and nobles to. 
| anſwer for, who, for want of a proper diſcern- 
ment, or judgement to regulate their conduct by 
the exigencies of the times, and from a puerile 
attachment to illuſive prerogatives, have arme L 
the factious with a power, to which they them- 
ſelves have fallen the firſt victims ! Will not poſ- 

terity be ſurprized to hear, that not one man was 
to be found among them, of a commanding cha- 
racter, poſſeſſed of ſufficient courage and perſonal 
conſequence to form an union of the diſcontented, 
and, putting himſelf at their head, to have ſea- 
ſonably interpoſed, and checked that general dis- 
organization, the rapid progreſs of which might 
have been eaſily foreſeen, but whoſe conſequences 
are now beyond the reach of human apprehenſion ? 
Above all, how culpable is that miniſter, ſo puffed 
up with his own vanity and conceit, whoſe equi- 
vocal conduct muſt have made him ſuſpected of 
concealing ſome ſiniſter views, if his well-known 
_ character did not ſæreen him from the imputation 

Proud of a diſintereſtedneſs, which his affluent 
fortune rendered of little difficulty, he fondly 
imagined that a vain parade of words would com- 
mand an influence over members, with whom he 
was. wholly unacquainted ; and. neglected thoſe 
numberleſs advantages, which his ſituation af- 
32 | forded 


. 
forded him, of ſecuring a majority in the af 
ſembly. Too confident of his own powers, to 
take any ſteps of prevention, and deftitute of 
that intuitive ſagacity that ſhould characterize a 
flateſman, he could not perceive that his Compie- 
rendu, his book on the finances, his ſeveral diſ- 
putes with M. Calonne, and the wrong meaſures 
of his predeceſſors, had ſo agitated. the public 
mind, that nothing could prevent a total ſubver- 
non of the ſtate, but 4 firm and decided conduct, 
which would have inſured the reſpe& and obe- 
dience of the people. But he was too tenacious 
of his place, to perceive the moment that pre- 
: 72 the only reſource of ſaving the monarchy ; 
perſuade his mafter to quit Verſailles, and 
everawe the factious, by putting himſelf at the 
head of thoſe ſubjects, on whoſe fidelity he could 
ſtill rely. 
If we feel ourſelves ſhocked at the recital of 
thoſe enormities, de predations, and maſſacres, 
which this deſperate faction have committed, and 


It is no juſtification in Mr. Necker to ſay, that his vir- 
tue and delicacy did not permit him to avail himſelf of ſuch 
expedients ; that they were incompatible with his feelings. 
I Would aſk him, if Mr. Pitt found himſelf in a fituation 

to have a few millions at his own diſpoſal; and if he employed 
them to bring Ireland to conſent to ſuch an act of union, as 
that which has conſolidated Scotland and England, does he 
think that Mr. Pitt would be wanting to himſelf and to his 
own character, if he applied them to that uſe ? He ought to 
know, that there is ſome little difference between the duties 
of an anchorite and thoſe of a ſtateſman and 

| | n 
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find our minds impreſſed with horror at the fear 
of ſeeing them renewed, what will be the feelings 
of poſterity, when they review thoſe complicated 
barbarities? It is in vain to delude ourſelves 
with falſe expectations; it will not be, till after 
the ſtate has obtained ſome form of conſiſtency, 
that the moral and phyſical effects of the revolu- 
tion can be eflimated. . Dreadful as the preſent 
diſtreſſes are, they are not to be compared with 
thoſe which may follow in their train ; the con- 
ſequences of a ruined commerce ; of the loſs of 
the colonies ; the total fall of affignats; and of 
a general bankruptcy ! To thoſe who are verſed 
in political economy, and who know that the 
proportion of capital which nouriſhes induſtry, 
fixes alſo that of population, I ſhall not appear 
to exaggerate in affirming, that were the com- 
putation made at the end of ten years, the popu- 
lation of France, (however difficult it may be at 
preſent to eſtimate its diminution) would be found 
from the fatal effects of theſe diſaſtrous events, to 

have fallen to ſixteen or eighteen millions. 
However plauſible may be the idea that has 
gone forth, and which even your Excellency, 
perhaps, may have entertained, that the peſtilen- 
tial ſource which gave riſe to thoſe deplorable 
ſyſtems, that fo fatally poiſan the peace of Eu- 
rope, exiſts in my unhappy country: I cannot 
diſſemble my indignatian, when I hear my coun- 
trymen ſtigmatized with the reproach of being 
the adyocates and apoſtles of the revolution. 
B 3 The 
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The exploſion may have been haſtened by thoſe 


political diſputes with which Geneva has been 


agitated from the beginning of this century.--- 
It is not improbable that the American war has 
matured an evil, which, in my opinion, however, 
owes its real origin to very different and more 
preponderating ales, 

It is indeed conſiderably indebted for its ſucceſs 
to the unremitted exertions of the CLAVIERES, 
the BIiDERMANS, the GExus, and other Geneveſe 


of that ſtamp, who are now become its leaders, or 


its molt zealous ſatellites. Baniſhed from Geneva 
in the year 17825 the objects of univerſal con- 


| tempt and deteſtation, they never ventured to 


appear again in their native country; or if they 
returned, the public indignation did not ſuffer 
them to fix their babitation there. But the revo- 
lution has furniſhed them with the means of play- 
ing 1 their favourite part, and armed them with the 
power of wreaking their vengeance againſt thoſe 
honeſt citizens whom they regard as their perſonal 
enemies. To this inſatiable thirſt of revenge I 
attribute the ſtorm now impending over us; and 
85 am much afraid that nothing will appeaſe their 


rage, but the introduction of thoſe bloody ſcenes 


amongſt us, of which Avignon and the Comtat 
have exlübited fo tremendous A ſpectacle. * But 


with the exception of theſe deſperate wretches, 
together with a few individuals whom they have 


ſeduced 


* Thoſe factious G- nevele, who openly avow their i ini- 


i quitous intentions, ovght not alone to be the objects of the 


pai ic 
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ſoduoed, and ſome: of the loweſt dregs of the 
people, I can aſſure your Excellency, that the 
revolution has made on the minds of our beſt men, 
thoſe whom we can truly call patriots, and our 
families, a juſt and laſting imprefſion ; and even 
the majority of thoſe who have been recently ad · 
mitted into the claſs of citizens, have' invariably 
entertained the ſame opinion of it. 


Many other cauſes of the revolution might be 
traced, which have hitherto eſcaped obſervation, 
if the preſent criſis of affairs lefr the mind ſuffi - 
ciently at eaſe to inveſtigate them. Great ſtreſs is 
laid on the progreſs of knowledge; on the luxury 
and profligacy of manners; on the degeneracy of 
the public charater— Politicians have inſiſted 
much on the inſolence of placemen; the profuſion 
of the court and its miniſters ; their flagrant abuſe. 
of -power, and the wrong meaſures they purſued. 
Theſe united circumſtances cannot be denied to 
have accelerated this fatal eruption. But an atten- 


public execration; there are others, too notorious to neęd 
mentioning, who do not deſerve leſs contempt. Warm ad- 
vocates of the revolution in its commencement, they did not 
bluſh to become the aſſociates of the noted Mirabeau, and 
of that Claviere by whom they have been completely duped. 
It is to them and to the oppoſition they gave to the ar- 
rangement which took place in 1789, that Geneva owes its 
preſent misfortunes ;, they have not changed, though they 
may diſſemble their real principles; and, in ſpite of all their 
efforts, an attentive obſerver will eaſily detect them, through 
the malk of hypocriſy which they aſſume. | 
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tive obſerver will, I am perſuaded, fix his eye an 
cauſes of a ſuperior and antecedent agency, tend - 
ing to produce a revolution, which might be 
haſtened indeed, but nat effected, by the irretrieva- 
| ble diſorder in the finances, which the reign of 
| | Louis XIV. the regency of the Duke of Orleans, 
ll! and the reign of Louis XV. introduced, and 
4 which created the indiſpenſable neceſſity of con- 
| voking the States General. If I were called upon 
| to analyze this ſubject, I ſhould examine what 
| have been the moral effects of the invention of 
printing. I. ſhould conſider in how pernicious a 
degree the extenſion of commerce, and the pro- 
| greſs of induſtry, have been impeded by the 
ſhameleſs venality of places; what a complexion 
4 the French character has received from it, and the 
i! wall of partition it has fixed between the Nables 
i! and the Tiers Etat. Theſe, I am confident, 
[| would be found the true cauſes of a revolution, 
unparalleled in the annals of hiſtory, and which, 
1 if the utmoſt vigilance is not uſed, threatens to 
1 | carry its poiſonous effects into the boſom of other 
1 countries, where democratical leaders find it much 
. | eaſier, than we are aware of, to diſſeminate and 
i ſecure the reception of their principles, 
it This is not the moment for reſearches of this 
lt kind; although it would give me the higheſt 
| | pleaſure to have ſome hours converſation on the 


; | ſubject with a perſon of your Excellency's en- 
1 lightened underſtanding, were it but to enable me 
C | to cee my own ideas of the he queſtion, Bur fince 
2 | I wg 
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we cannot recall the paſt, and fince the mind finds 
ſelf forcibly impelled to the contemplation of the 
preſent circumſtances, and of the probable means 
of checking the farther progreſs of this evil, it 
would afford me inexpreſbble ſatisfaction to know 
your Excellency's ſentiments on the complexion 
of the preſent moment, when the unfortunate iſſue 
of the campaign, and General Dumourier's late 
victory, ſeem to leave free ſcope to the unbridled 
fury, and mad ambition of the members of the 
National Convention. 

It would but ill become me to attempt to pene- 
trate into the cauſes of theſe diſaſters. It is for 
your Excellency alone, and the miniſters of the 
different courts, to form a juſt idea of the real cir- 
cumſtances which have produced events ſo con- 
trary to the general expectation. Unacquainted 
with the ſecret ſprings of action, and guided only 
by preſent appearances, the world is apt to attri- 
bute this failure to the French Princes and their 
party. FIN. 
Theſe men, who at the beginning, blind to the 
neceſſity, which the public opinion impoſed upon 
them, of ſubmitting to the. ſacrifice of ſome exclu- 
five privileges, and inflexibly attached to the divi- 
fion of orders; by the futility of the means with 
which they propoſed to break the oppoſition of 
the Tiers Etat, ſupplied the adverſe faction with 
all the power they deſired ; and who, when they 
found their own party crumbling to decay, after 
jamely ſuffering themſelyes to be ſtripped of . 
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( 10 ) 
poſſeſſions, ſought by flight alone a refuge againſt 
the malice of their perſecutors. Theſe men, we 
are apt to conſider as the authors of that error and 
deluſion into which the combined powers have 
fallen. They led them to believe that if they pe- 
netrated into France with a formidable army they 
would meet with no reſiſtance ; that the cities 
would eagerly throw open their gates to them; 
that the armies of the faction would diſperſe at 
their approach ; that they would have the glory of 
liberating the King and the Royal Family, and of 
reſtoring peace to a nation which waited for them 
as its deliverers. But we preſume that it ſurpaſſed 
their penetration to know, that what might have 
been eaſy two years before, was now become ut - 
terly impracticable. Had the Princes ſeized the 
moment for entering France, when the King at- 
tempted to fave himſelf from the tyranny of his 
perſecutors, perhaps the opportunity was not yet 


totally loſt, and it is poſſible that without foreign 


aſſiſtance they might have effected a counter- 
revolution. But the Jacobins, ſince the events 
of the tenth of Auguſt, by the total annihilation 
of their antagoniſts, have accumulated into their 
on hands the united forces of the whole king- 
dom, and are now at liberty to employ them with» 
out obſtruction againſt their external enemies. At 
preſent, every inch of ground muſt: be difputed 
by regular approaches only can France'be invaded, 
Let a ſolid footing be once ſecured on the fron - 
te, and every fortified place be ſueceſſively 
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carried, and then ſome effectual ſupport may be 
afforded to thoſe ſecret partiſans, who, fluctuating 
between hope and fear, dare not openly declare 
themſelves, but wait with anxious expectation till 
their party can have acquired a decided ſuperiority 
in the kingdom. Whatever foundation there may 
be for theſe opinions, it is not my intention to 
examine them at preſent, I only requeſt your 
Excellency will grant me a few moments indul- 
gence, whilſt I take a haſty ſurvey of the preſent 
aſpect of affairs, and point out the means of check- 
ing this formidable evil, and of curbing, if 
poſſible, thoſe ambitious views, which, whatever 
may be affirmed to the contrary, now 9 3 we 
minds of the democratical leaders. 

Diſguſted at the conſequences of an enterprize 
in which he has to lament the loſs of the flower 
of his army, the King of Pryſſia might be tempted 
to liſten to the inſinuations of the National Con- 
vention, who, without doubt, will leave no means 
untried to engage him either to an alliance, or 
to a ſeparate peace and a ftrict neutrality. But 
whatever countenance theſe infinuations may de- 
rive from the unforeſeen calamities of this cam - 
paign, and the rapid and important advantages 
of GExE RAL DoumovRien, yet ſome reaſons of 
a more cogent nature ſhould induce the Cabinet 
of Berlin inſtantly to reject them. For if we ex- 
amine with an attentive eye the invariable con- 
duct of the leaders of the republican party, by 
fone a + and maxims they have been con- 

ſtantly 
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ſtantly actuated, and what line of conduct their 
preſent ſituation demands of them, no one will 
heſitate to pronounce that they are, in their na- 
ture and their very eſſence, the enemies of every 
Government of Europe. Their ſubjugation it 
may, perhaps, be very difficult to effect; but it 
is become the eſſential intereſts of all the powers, 
to which every private conſideration ought to 
yield, to compreſs them within the limits of 
France; to take from them the means of ex- 
tending their arms and their principles into other 
countries; and to wait with calm expectation for 
that favourable moment, when their own inteſtine 
diviſions bring about a change in the public opi- 


nion, and make the nation defirous of adopting 


ſounder principles. Whatever abhorrence we 


may feel for the. principles of the democratical 


leaders, were I to trace their conduct from the 
firſt meeting of the Etats Generaux to the pre- 
ſeat time, I know not which I ſhould moſt ad- 
mire, the dexterity with which they have built 
their own intereſt on the meaſures of oppofing 
parties, or the ſagacity they have diſplayed in 
calling forth and commanding the moſt propitious 
events, and turning them to their own immediate; 
advantage. To your Excellency ſuch a picture 
might afford an additional argument for deteſta- 
tion; but you muſt confeſs that men, who have 
conſtantly adhered to one line of purſuit, from 

which no circumſtances have diverted them, will 


never be wanting to themle]ves ; ; and that na 
words, 


( 13 ) 


words, promiſes, engagements, or treaties, will 
be binding on men, who feem to have made this 
their eſtabliſhed maxim, Let heaven and earth pe- 
riſh, provided we and ours "wo above the r 
zvreck ! 

Not to enter into theſe unneceſſary details, tet 
us only caſt a haſty glance over the actual ſtate of 
the produce of taxes, the irremediable diſorder 
of the finances, the immenſity of their debt, the 
il-jadged and unproductive fyſtem of their ways 
and means, and the enormous expences of a war, 
which threatens to involve all Europe from every 
point of the frontiers to its remoteſt extremities: 
and if we add to this the indiſpenfable neceſſity 
of maintaining a multitude of individuals, un- 
provided with labour; of which a ſtill greater 
number have, by long diſcontinuance, loſt the 
power and the inclination; theſe different con- 
ſiderations will, on the firſt glance, evince the 
urgent exigency of their ſituation; and from the 
ſteps the democratical leaders have hitherto pur- 
ſued, it will be eaſy to conjecture what hazardous 
meaſures they will in future be compelled to take. 

In the beginning of the revolution, at that ever- 
memorable epoch, when a general ſpirit of com- 
motion and revolt broke forth in Paris and the 
provinces, when the whole kingdom, by an ir- 
reſiſtible impulſe, roſe up in arms, theſe men, 
who had undoubtedly formed their plan Before 
the opening of the States, could not but eaſily 
perceive that the people had now gained the aſ- 

cendancy ; 
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dendanty; and that, by flattering their paſſions, 


by magnifying their importance, and by keeping 
them in continual ſuſpenſe between hope and 
fear, there was, nothing which they might not 
prevail upon them to undertake. Their firſt at- 
tempt, therefore, was to deſtroy. all ſubordina- 


tion and reſpect for their officers in the regular 


troops, and to inſtil into the minds of the people 
the moſt violent hatred, not againſt royalty and 
the perſon of the king, (for it was then too early 
for the execution of that deſign) but againſt thoſe 
perſons who ſurround the throne, againſt the no- 
bilicy, clergy, the magiſtrates, poſſeſſors of eſ- 
tates; in a word, againſt every individual, whoſe 


cConſequence till then had commanded ſome de- 
gree of reſpect. 


. 1; Theſe men were held Fairs to the 8 eye 
in the moſt hateful point of view: they were re- 


4 preſented as. the. authors of every! abuſe, as the 
ſource of thoſe. numerous grievances which they 
_took. a delight in exhibiting in the molt unfavo- 
rable and exaggerated colours. It was indubi- 
tably with a view of afford ing ſome ſhadow of 


juſtice to this high colouring, and of ſecuring the 
confidence of the nation, that the Conſtituent 


Aſſembly began its operations by aboliſhing the 
gabelle, aides, and a great number of other taxes, 


which were conſidered as oppreſſive and inſup- 


portable. The impoſition of theſe taxes may have 


been ill. adyiſed, and may have produced many 
inconvenienci es; but what wiſe government, 


founded 


| ( 5 ) 
founded on principles of mature deliberation, 
would have ventured on their indiſcriminate ſup- 
preſſion, . without the previous ſubſtitution of 
others equally efhcacious'? | 

In the mean time ſome proviſion was to be 
made for the exigencies of the moment, becoming 
every day more urgent. It was neceſſary to or- 
ganize, and to arm at a great expence, that mul- 
titude of national guards, on whoſe. zeal and co- 
operation no reliance could be placed without a 


ſufficient, pay and ſubſiſtence. The diviſion of 
ſubordinate authorities into ſeveral parts became 


neceſſary, that the multiplication of the number 
of officers might attach the greater number of in- 
dividuals to the new. order of things. Apprehen- 
ſive alſo leſt the monied people ſhould become 
the declared enemies of the revolution, they deter- 
mined to fix their attachment by preſenting to 
their hopes pecuniary advantages, and by a reli- 
gious obſervance of all thein engagements. The 
debts of the State they had declared national debts ; 
the property of government-creditors they had 
declared to be under the ſafeguard of the national 
faith: and it was now become highly neceſſary 
to confirm, by ſome ſolid and incontrovertible 
proofs, promiſes which otherwiſe would have ap- 


peared illuſive. This artful policy gave birth, no- 


doubt, to thoſe memorable decrees, which de- 
clared the royal domains and eccleſiaſtical revenues 
to be national property; a policy, from which 
originated the creation of aſſignats, and other 
mea- 
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meaſures of finance, which were taken at that 


period. And to their defire of affording ſome 


temporary relicf to the people, and of feeding 
with additional fuel their animoſity againſt rhe 


land- owners, muſt be attributed their abolition 


of all feudal tenures, their barefaced connivance, 
and even protection of thoſe men who refuſed 
to buy ſome of thoſe rights, which had been de- 
clared redeemable. From the ſame ſource, in 
ſhort, muſt be derived thoſe infamous decrees, 


which, by the ſuppreſſion of the clauſe autho- 


riſing redemption, have completed the ruin of 
the proprietors of fiefs. The relation of thoſe de- 
teſtable means which the heads of the Republican 
party employed to keep alive the efferveſcence of 
the people, and carry it to the greateſt exceſs of en- 
thuſiaſm, would be repugnant to your feelings. 
1 ſhall not mention thoſe dreadful devaſtations, 
thoſe conflagrations and maſſacres, excited with 
no other view than to compel the wretched pro- 
prietors to leave their devoted country, whilſt the 
perpetrators of theſe ſavage barbarities, far from 
meating the puniſhment they deſerved, enjoy the 
utmoſt conſideration, and the moſt barefaced en- 
couragement. I would paſs in eternal ſilence the 
crimes of Avignon, which have ſhewn to how great 
a degree of depravity man can arrive, when he has 
thrown off the reſtraints of virtue and morality. 
But I ſhall chiefly confine myſelf to what relates 
to the finances, and ſhall requeſt your Excellency 
to accompany me 1n'a haſty review of thoſe ſuc- 
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teflive meaſures, which the neceſſity of providing 
for the deficit in the revenue has extorted froin 
them. 1 | (NEG 
After the emiſſion of aſſignats, and the ſale of 
the royal domains, and eccleſiaſtical property; nots 
withſtanding the arbitrary means uſed to raiſe 
their value, the inſufficiency of this reſource, to 
meet their {ill increaſing exigencies, ſoon be- 
came apparent. And as it was beyond the reach 
of calculation to fix the quantity of aſſignats, 
which would be neceſſary for circulation, they 
were ſoon forced to have recourſe to other ex- 
pedients. The decree, which conſigned the na- 
tional property to public ſale, had not been ex- 
tended to the foreſts, the preſervation of which 
had been deemed of ſome importance. In form- 
ing the new eccleſiaſtical conſtitution, common 
juſtice had dictated ſome indemnification to be 
made to the ſuffering clergy, whoſe benefices 
were ſuppreſſed; and penſions had been granted 
to that numerous claſs of both ſexes, whom the 
abolition of monaſteries: had reſtored to ſociety. 
Their mediocriry had fully juſtified the appella- 
tion of alimentary penſions. They had been, how- 
ever, declared national debts, and their united 
magnitude formed an important object. But the 
forcible plea of neceſſity, by which the National Aſ- 
ſembly had been impelled to alienate the foreſts, 
quickly removed the odium of injuſtice, They then 
proceeded to the impoſition of oaths, at which both 
honour and conſcience equally revolted. Stigma- 
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tied with the opprobrious name of refractory, the 


nonjuring prieſts were driven' from their bene- 
fices, and perſecuted by the blackeſt calumny. 
Expoſed to every ſpecies of outrage, and to the 
malice of ruffians, induſtriouſly excited againſt 
them, they were left to the ſad alternative of 
chuſing between baniſhment and death. The 
total ſuppreſſion of the penſions of the clergy was 
not deemed a ſufficient facrifice ; by an act of 
barbarity, unexampled in the annals of tyranny, 
the property which theſe unhappy exiles had been 
forced to abandon, has been declared confiſcated, 
and appropriated to the nation. 

Theſe are ſome of the means which the heads 
of the republican faction have, with ſhameleſs 
effrontery, employed, to anſwer the double pur- 
poſe of multiplying places which they might 
beſtow on their adherents, and of providing a 


new unappropriated fund, the application of which 


might retard the moment when the emiſſion of 
aſſignats would be no longer practicable. 
We muſt now conſider the leaders of the re- 


publican party under another point of view; and 


their conduct in regard to all thoſe, whom they 
have characterized by the general name of Ariſto- 
crats, will afford us a ſtriking picture of the enor- 
mities of which they are capable, and will ſhew 
what may be expected from them in future. 

It mult be obſerved, in the firſt place, that 


they have comprehended under this denomina- 


tion, not Nui that part of the nation which 
might 


, CS 
might be conſidered as having ſome intereſt in 
the preſervation of the ancient ſyſtem ; not only 
all thoſe who were dependent on the court, as 
the miniſters and the magiſtrates ; not only that 
part of the nobility who peremptorily inſiſted on 
forming a diſlin& and ſeparate body from the 
reſt of the nation; but alſo all thoſe who feeling 
the utmoſt abhorrence for abuſes, and ſincerely 
deſiring a reform, were, nevertheleſs, fully ſen- 
ſible how important it was, that the executive 
power ſhould pofleſs ſufficient authority to inſure 
reſpect to the laws, and to maintain order and 
tranquillity in the ſtate. Nor have they excepted ' 
thoſe ſpeculative innovators, who, actuated by 
metaphyſical ideas of an imaginary perfection, 
vainly ſuppoſed they were eſtabliſhing a limited 
monarchy, whilſt, in reality, they only formed a 
code of anarchy and licentiouſneſs. We muſt not 
forget, that after having excited the fury of the 
| populace againſt the real ariſtocrats, they have 
found the ſecret of fixing the ſtigma of that dan- 
gerous appellation on perſons of the moſt mo- 
derate principles; and that their laſt victims have 
been thoſe enthuſiaſts, whoſe influence, under 
their direction, had governed the meaſures of the 
Conſtituent Aſſembly; but who, being inſcribed 
on the fatal tablets of the ſanguinary proſcription, 
haye found a voluntary exile to be their only re- 
fuge from the ſteel of their aſſaſſins. 

A little reflection on the motives which ſeem 
to have dictated this conduct, will leave not a 
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ſhadow of doubt, that from the commencement 
of the revolution, it became their primary ob- 
ject, gradually to remove every one whoſe ſup- 
port, on all occaſions, they could not implicitly 
rely; and as it was their chief deſire to promote 
emigrations to the utmoſt of their power, they 
have neglected nothing to effect this purpoſe. 

If they had contented themſelves with ſtrip- 
ping the nobility of their privileges; if, aſter the 
abolition of feudal rights, titles, and armorial diſ- 
tinctions, they had ſuffered them to languiſh in 
obſcurity and ſolitude; if theſe, barbarous pro- 
ceedings had not kept them under continual 
alarm for their perſonal ſecurity; ſome few in- 
dividuals, perhaps, might have quitted their 
country, but there is every reaſon to believe, that 
the greater part of thoſe perſecuted wanderers, 
whoſe ſufferings excite the compaſſion of all Eu- 
rope, would have been happy to have remained 
in the undiſturbed poſſeſſion of their peaceful 
homes. And, indeed, paſt events afford us ſuf- 
ficient proof, that the French nobility is far from 


poſſeſſing that energy of character, for which, in 


the reign of Charles I. the Engliſh nobility were 
ſo eminently diſtinguiſhed. 

But the ſubmiſſion of the nobles, of the military 
and navy, was not calculated to anſwer the in- 


tentions of the chiefs of the republican party. 


To feed the inſatiable avidity of their aſſociates, 
nothing could ſuffice but the indiſcriminate ex- 
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general emigration was neceflary to enable them 
to eſtabliſh funds, equal ro the continual emiſſion 
of new aſſignats. Hence thoſe atrocious decrees, 
by which emigrants are condemned to exile, and 
their property confiſcated. And all perſons, of 
both ſexes, and of every age, who may happen 
to be abroad, ro whatever country they may have 
removed, and whatever conduct they may ob- 
ſerve, are included in this fatal ſentence.* 

If ever we can obtain an exact account of the 
number and value of confiſcated eſtates, the enor- 
mous maſs of capital which this operation has 
thrown into their hands, will appear ſo aſtoniſh- 
ing, as to exceed any idea we now form of its 
probable amount, | 


A war was now become a neceſſary expedient ' 


to enable them to execute this project, and to 
rid themſelves of thoſe friends of the conſtitu- 
tion, who were at laſt become ſenfible of the too 
great extenſion they had given to their principles ; 
and who perceived, when it was too late, how dan- 
gerous were the means they had uſed to fix their 
new doctrines permanently on the minds of the 


* It muſt, however, be confeſſed, that they have excepted 
from this general proſcription, children under fourteen 
years of age, who, by returning to France, and fixing their 
refidence there, obtain one-fourth of their father's property, 
There are ſeveral other unimportant exceptions, -We ſhall 
make no obſervations on this exception relative to children; 
more barbarous, if poſlible, than the decree Fw a general pro- 
ſeription. | 
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people. I have now the fulleſt conviction, that the 
preſent war owes its real origin to the heads of 
the republican faction. It was, no doubt, equally 
defired by the party of the princes and the emi- 
grants, as it was likely to engage the foreign 
powers in their cauſe. It is poſſible too, that the 
King was not averſe to it, as it might furniſh him 
with the means of extricating himſelf from long 
oppreſſion. But I need not inform your Excel- 
lency, what viſible reluctance the Cabinet of Vi- 
enna diſcovered; and what the manceuyres of the 
Jacobins were, by which the King found him- 
ſelf compelled to receive miniſters devoted to 
their party, and ſuddenly to declare and begin 
the war. 

Perhaps too, when they found themfcives 0 
completely duped by the Jacobins, whoſe in- 
fluence over the populace gave immediate ſanc⸗ 
tion to their meaſures, the conſtitutioniſts might 
hope, that if they were placed at the head of 
the, armies, they might derive from the war the 
means of recovering their aſcendancy. If ſuch 
were their views, how egregiouſſy have they been 
miſtaken ! The event has clearly ſhewn, that the 
republicans alone were intereſted in deſiring a 
war, and that they alone have derived every ad- 
vantage from it. The attempt to deſcribe the 
means they have employed, would be a relation 
of horrors which are too well known to all. 1 
fhall confine myſelf to the preſent moment, and 
conſider theſe republicans as having reached the 


Pin- 


1 
pinnacle of greatneſs, when, having diſperſed all 
their antagoniſts, and meeting with no farther 
reſiſtance, they begin to aſſume the language of 
maſters, and to exerciſe the power of dictating 
laws. I ſhall examine what line of conduct their 
preſent ſituation points out to them, and what 
ſteps imperious neceſſity compels them to purſue. 


It is impoſſible that the republican leaders ſnould 


not ſometimes turn their eyes towards their re- 
ſources. They are ſenſible, that whatever aſcen- 
dancy the people have acquired, whatever readi- 
neſs they may at all times expreſs to ſecond their 
views, by the commiſſion of every ſpecies of 
atrocity, it is the natural conſequence of thoſe 
ideas of ſovereignty with which every care jg 
been taken to flatter them, 

Taught by artful infinuations, under the ſpe- 
cious names of Liberty and Equality, to conſider 
the moſt unbridled licentiouſneſs as their right, 
and to entertain the moſt injurious ideas of every 
individual who had poſſeſſed ſome influence over 
them, the people have been led to conſider the 
property of their ſuperiors in the light of a pub- 
lic robbery; the comforts and even education of 
the rich as built on their own oppreſſion, and the 
fruit of their accumulated miſeries. | 

Theſe ideas, by means of clubs and patriotic 
ſocieties, were quickly propagated, They ſoon 
diffuſed, and acquired ſome conſiſtency by means 


of thoſe innumerable affiliated adherents, w ua 


vere diſtributed in the departments, in the ſeveral 
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diſtri, the municipalities, the tribunals, and in 
the army and navy. Every thing has been hi- 
therto favourable to their wiſhes. In ſome in- 
ſtances, the ſituation of the people has been 
really meliorated. The reiterated complaints of 
the miniſters of finance could never procure ef- 
| fectual meaſures to enforce the payment of taxes, 
| either preſerved or impoſed. In every part of 
| | the kingdom, the moſt atrocious crimes have been 
il committed with impunity, and the perpetrators 
have found encouragement, and been even ho- 
noured with. the title of patriots; the neceſſity of 
keeping up armies has furniſhed an opportunity 
for removing every turbulent and obnoxious cha- 
racter; there have not hitherto been wanting vic- 
tims that could be perſecuted, or crimes which 
could be perpetrated, 

1 Means have been found of aki upon 
| | ſome devoted individual, or ſome claſs of citi- 

| 


Zens, che odium of diſturbing the public peace 3 
and thus the people have been lulled into ſome 
kind of patient expectation, till the diſperſion and 
ll extirpation of their enemies ſhould leaye them 
C | to the undiſturbed enjoyment of that happineſs, 
i which, as they were led to believe, they could 
| | not fail to derive. from the reign of uber and 
1 equality... 
4 Such are the meaſures which have ſeconded che 
Views, and directed the aims, of the new teachers 
of mankind. The republicans have now the 
Whole power in their own hands; the ſovereignty 
of 
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of the people is at laſt confirmed: and they poſſeſs, 


under the name of a republic, the moſt complete 
democracy that every exiſted. Exile, impriſon- 
ment, proſcriptions, and death, have ſilenced 


the voice of oppoſition, and the murmurs of diſ- 


content. In theſe circumſtances what means are 
left to the chiefs of the faction, of prelerving their 
aſcendancy over the people? They begin them- 
ſelves to perceive the inconveniencies produced 
by anarchy and licentiouſneſs; they are diſpleaſed 
at the lofty tone of independence aſſumed by the 
Commons of Paris: thoſe ſanguinary monſters, 
the Marats and the Roberſpieres, who have ſo 


long agitated the public mind, by conſtantly 


preaching up blood and carnage, begin to alarm 
them; and though from them they have received 
the moſt important ſervices, their next ſtep, per» 
haps, will be to ſacrifice them to public indignation. 
Let us ſuppoſe for a moment that peace is reſtored 
to France; and that, diſtracted by its own inteſ- 
tine divifions, it has formed the reſolution not to 
moleſt the internal tranquillity of ſurrounding go- 
vernments. No delufion can conceal the melan+ 
choly truth, that the republicans will find them- 
ſelves ſurrounded by an immenſe multitude, 
which, no longer diverted by other objects, will 
loudly demand thoſe comforts, and that happineſs, 
of which they have been taught ſo long to indulge 
the expectation. Are they ignorant that a con- 
ſtitution mult be framed, and laws eſtabliſhed, for 
a people taught to conſider their own ratification 
of 
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of thoſe laws as an impreſcriptible and unalienable 
right, and to believe that they are only legal and 
obligatory in proportion to the public approbation 
and to the benefit derived from them ? Do they 
not know that new factions muſt ſpring up, as long 


as there are men poſſeſſing ſufficient inclination 


and ability to flatter and corrupt the people; that 
theſe new demagogues can employ no ſurer means 
of acquiring popularity than to ſurpaſs thoir pre- 
deceſſors in the violence of their fury? and thus 
they may be hurried with a dreadful rapidity to all 
the evils of an Agrarian law, and to that general 
ſubverſion, the conſequences of which ought the 
more to be dreaded by them, as they know from 
their own experience, how true that adage is, 
* that the people is a ferocious beaſt, which when 


„once let looſe, attacks every thing in Its dic. 


T 


te with indiſcriminate fury,” 

Let us ſuppoſe they had the good fortune ta 
Sue this danger; let us ſuppoſe that the war, 
though gradually relaxed 1n its rigour, continued 
one year longer; let us ſuppoſe, that before a gene- 
ral peace takes place, they had completed their la+ 
bours and accompliſhed their ends, by forcing the 


people to accept the conſtitution ; and that by means 


of the army, whoſe fidelity they had ſecured by an 
exorbitant pay, they were able to retain the reſt 
of the nation in obedience; yet how many ob- 


ſtacles and dangers will they have to encounter; 


into what an inextricable labyrinth will they find 


themſelves bewildered ! Beſides the difficulty and 


danger 
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danger of diſmiſſing all thoſe national guards, who, 
accuſtomed to the indolence of a military life, 
would very reluctantly conſent to procure them« 
ſelves a hard-earned ſubſiſtenee by their own la- 
bour ; befides the impoſſibility of retaining them, 
without expoſing themſelves to the violent outcry 
which the people would raiſe againſt that meaſure 
is it not evident, that though peace was re- eſta- 
bliſhed, yet the diſorder of the finances, and of 
the public revenue, would be the fatal rock on 
which they muſt at laſt inevitably ſplit > And 
though. it could be ſuppoſed that the gradual ex- 
tinction of aſſignats in circulation could be effected 
by the fale of the royal domains, of eccleſiaſtical 
property, and of the eftates of emigrants; though 
it could be ſuppoſed that, they would finally re- 
ſolve to declare a national bankruptcy, in order 
to lighten the weight of their inſupportable bur- 
den; and though they could appeaſe the dange - 
rous commotion, which ſo deſperate a meaſure 
could not fail of producing, eſpecially in Paris; 
yet we muſt not delude ourſelves with the idea, 
that even this laſt reſource could bring the receipts 
on a level with the expenditure : and that a coun« 
try, whoſe commerce is deſtroyed, and which has 
Joſt thoſe great capitals deſtined to give life to 
manufactures. and agriculture, could ſupport the 
enormous weight of taxes proportionate to the 
exigencies of ſuch a government, as they would 


be 
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be obliged to conſtitute.® Can it be ſuppoſed, 


that a people ſo long habituated to licentiouſneſs, 


wrapt up in the conceit of their own fovereignty, 


and averſe to all ſubordination, would patiently 


ſubmit to pay them taxes, and would not rather 
conſider thoſe in the light of enemies, who would 
compel them to work, or whoſe property ſtill re · 


mained the object of envy ? 


But even if we admit, that by means of a few 
fignal puniſhments, they might keep the people 
in ſome kind of ſubordination, yet are they unac- 


quainted with the diſpoſition of the military. 
Are they not ſenſible that ſoldiers are brought at 


laſt to reſpect none but their officers ? And that a 
ſet of obſcure citizens, whoſe character is dignified 
neither by birth, rank, nor fortune, by no deco» 


ration or external ſplendor, might become the 


firſt objects of their ſcorn, and that ſooner or later 
there might ſtart up in the army a man of a bold 
and enterpriſing genius, who having had the art 
of attaching a certain number of partiſans to his 
fortune, might ſhew them the ſame treatment, 
which the Engliſh parliament experienced from 
Cromwell, though he was indebted to it for * 


elevation and his fame. 


1 F he fanatic partiſans of republicaniſm would be much 
ſurprized, if it was demonſtrated, as it could be eaſily done, 
that of all kinds of government, a democracy is the moſt ex- 
penſive, and the leaſt calculated to check the depredations of 


public officers. 
War, 
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w ar, on the contrary, offers to the chiefs of the 
republican party the hope of either extricating 
themſelves from theſe difficulties, or at leaſt of 
delaying the fatal criſis, till they are enabled to ſe· b 
cure their own perſonal intereſt. | 

Let it not be ſaid, that the ruinous ſtate of their 
finances will put it out of their power to ſupport 
the enormous expences of a war, which having 
already carried its ravages into Germany, Flan- 
ders, and the frontiers of Italy, threatens to extend 

them to Switzerland and Spain; and will ſoon 
oblige the republic to employ a conſiderable 
naval force. Let it be ſtill leſs imagined that 
they will experience a deficiency of men, to raiſe, 
or. to recruit their armies. The profeſſion of 

arms alone can flatter the enthuſiaſm of a people, 
clate with the idea of its ſovereignty. There is 
now ſcarcely a Frenchman who does not think 
himſelf deſtined to the glorious taſk of combating 
tyrants, of breaking the chains of the human raoe, | 
and of reſtoring it to freedom and happineſs. They 
have, beſides, through diſuſe, loſt all reliſh for 
the arts of peace. But they find in an exorbitant 
pay, and in the other advantages which they enjoy, 
a mode of life peculiarly adapted to gratify their 
idleneſs and pride. There never will be felt a' 
waat of ſoldiers, as long as there are mad enthu- 
ſiaſts in France; and the hackneyed theme of 
tyranny and tyrants affords ſo eaſy a topic for the 
diſplay of oratory, as watrants us to conclude from 
every 
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every circumſtance, that many years will elapſe, 
before this Coloſſus can be bowed to the ground. 

As for money, they poſſeſs an inexhauſtible 
mine in the reſource of aſſignats—and as long as 
they can amuſe the people with the ſeductive idea 
of carrying freedom, happineſs, and the glory of 
the French name into every quarter of Europe, 
nothing will be ſo eaſy as to ſtifle the voice of the 
judicious few, who will ſometimes be found, of 
ſuthcient courage to demand an inquiry into the 
actual ſtate of the nation, its engagements and re- 
ſources. The complicated cares of war will 
afford them a ſeaſonable pretence for diſmiſſing 
inquiries which would demand the ſtricteſt calcu- 
lations. The buſineſs of eſtimating their reſources 
will be left to the imagination, and they will not 
ceaſe to iſſue new aſſignats, which even then will 
not ſuffer a very perceptible alteration in their 
value and in the courſes of foreign exchange; eſ- 
pecially while they retain at the head of their 
finance, a man who joins the utmoſt depravity of 
character, and a total want of principle, to eminent 
abilities, and penetration; and who has the art, 
by an extraordinary exertion of authority, to force 
the bankers to operations, that are diametrically 
oppoſite to thoſe, which the courſe of trade would 
direct, * 


It would be too ſhocking to preſent the reader with a 
detail of that tyranny which Claviere exerciſes over the Paris. 
ſian bankers—and as the relation might be fatal to the bankers 
themſelyes, I ſhall not diſcloſe his infamous practices. 

Your 
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Your Excellency, therefore, muſt not imagine, 
that the mad courſe of theſe republican leaders 
can be impeded by the diſorder and intricacy of 
their finances. And it is not an unimportant ad- 
vantage they derive from the war, that they can 
thus defer the moment when it will be found ne- 
ceſſary to put them into ſome train of liquidation; 
that they are thus enabled to turn the attention of 
turbulent ſpirits into a different direction; to give 
ſome occupation to thoſe who want employment: 


and that they are thus furniſhed with the means of 


making themſelves of ſome conſequence, of in- 
creaſing their popularity, of ſtrengthening their 
credit, and of putting off the epoch, which they 
have ſo often promiſed, when the bleſſings of 4 
perfect happineſs are to be diffuſed over the whole 
world. | | Lie: 5 q 133 
But whatever may be the real importance of 
theſe advantages, they fall very ſhort of thoſe 
which their fancy exhibits to their vier. Let us 
follow them into the Low Countries; figure them 
to your imagination as crowned with the moſt com- 
plete ſucceſs, every city opening its gates to re- 
ceive them, and the whole nation welcoming 
them as its deliverers. And may I be permitted 
to obſerve to your Excellency, that this event is by 


no means fo extraordinary as might be ĩimagined. 


The French troops are not deſpicable enemies: 
their enthuſiaſm and impetuoſity will ſupply their 
want of diſcipline, which they are acquiring every 


day: they poſſeſs that confidence which has gene- 
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rally proved the earneſt of victory; and whilſt the 
preſent fermentation prevails every where, the 
ſucceſs of one battle may have ſufficed to put the 
whole country into their power. In this ſtate of 
events, let your Excellency mark the conduct of 


the leaders of the republican faction: with what 


inſidious arts they will fruſtrate the hopes of the 
ancient promoters of the Belgic diſturbances, and, 
on the contrary, {ſupport the cauſe and inſure the 


triumph of the democratical party. Can it be 


doubted that it will be the firſt requeſt of the nu- 


merous ſocieties of the friends of liberty and equa- 


lity now forming in every city, and of the national 
convention, which will aſſemble at Bruxelles, that 
they may be united to the French Republic, and 
farm but one nation, governed by the ſame laws 
and the ſame principles. In a country where al- 
moſt the whole wealth and landed property is 
divided between the clergy and the fief-holders, 
it is not difficult to imagine, how numerous will 
be the victims, and to what extent depredations 
will be committed ! What augmentation of power 
will ſuch an acquiſition. throw into the hands of 
the republican chiefs ! If to this it be added, with 
what-tranſports this brilliant ſucceſs would inſpire 
them, how ſenfibly it would gratify their pride 
and ſelf- love, and how abundantly furniſh the 
means of keeping alive the efferveſcence of the 
French; no doubt can be entertained, that no ſa- 


crifices can have been ſpared to inſure the ſucceſs 


of this enterprize. 


( 33 ) 
Why have they ſhewn the Pruſſians the greateſt 
marks of regard and benevolence ; when the dif- 


ferent manifeſtoes of the Duke of Brunſwick muſt - 


have impreſſed them with the moſt inveterate 
hatred? It is evident that they had hopes of ob- 
raining a ſeparate peace: and that, all their in- 
trigues having proved fruitleſs to prevent the 
union of Vienna and Berlin, it has been their 
chief aim to ſeize an opportunity of effecting a 
rupture between the two Courts. However viru- 
lent may be their animoſity againſt Sovereigns, 
however inſulting the epithets which they deign 
to beſtow upon them, and whatever tender ſoli- 
citude they may profeſs for the welfare of the 
people, every thing induces us to believe, that if 
their artful inſinuations could make any impreſſion 
on the Cabinet of Berlin, they would gladly form 
an intimate alliance with that Court, and farniſh 
it with the means of augmenting its preponder- 
ance, and of extending its poſſeſſions in Ger- 
many. 

s it poſſible the Pruſſian Cabinet ſhould not ſee 
the ſnare, and ſhould be inſenſible to its conſe- 


quences ? Is it poſſible it ſhould not perceive how = 


materially intereſted the republican leaders are in 
eſtabliſhing themſelves in the Low Countries, and 
how readily they would ſacrifice every thing to 
their great project of uniting them to France, that 
they might diſpoſe of their power and riches, with 
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the ſame facility, with which they diſpoſe of thoſe 
of their own country. ; 

If they could obtain ſome influence over the 
Court of Berlin, if they could induce on it to turn 
its arms againſt the houſe of Auſtria, it is natural 
to ſuppoſe that they might for a time allow Ger- 
many a little interval to breathe, and confine them- 
ſelves to a ſimple diverſion. It is poſſible, and 
even not improbable, that after having firmly 
eſtabliſhed themſelves in the Low Countries, they 
might ſuddenly fall upon the United Provinces, 
where the patriots moſt ardently implore their 


ſupport. It is credible that after having over- 


thrown this government, and completed the 
triumph of the ſovereignty of the people, and of 
anarchy, they would next invade the ſouth of 
Europe, and ſpread deſolation over Italy, Spain, 


and Portugal. But after the knowledge we have 


Let not thoſe who obſerve the diſcontents t hat ſubſiſt in 
the Low Countries againſt the French, be ſurprized at it. 
Ignorant, ſuperſtitious, and ſervilely attached to their prieſts, 
it is very natural that the Belgie people ſhould be ſhocked at 
the conduct of men who deride religion and its miniſters ; 
and who openly declare their delign of appropriaticg the pro- 
perty of the clergy and of the nobles to themſelves : what is 
moſt aſtoniſhing, is, that the far aticiſm of independence ſhould 


| have blinded them fo far, as to prevent their foreſight of 


what bas happened : but they will ſeverely ſuffer for it—we 


may appeal for it to the French. They will eaſily filence 


the diſcontented or compel them to fly—they will caſily 


ſecure the triumph of the democratic party, which, though at 


preſent the leaſt numerous in the Low Countries, will not 
bluſh to aſſume the title of the Belgie Nation. 
of 
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of their character, after having ſeen to what lengths. 
their ambition can lead them, can we ſuppoſe, 
when once the revolution was terminated in the 
ſouth, that they would not carry their ravages 
into the north? Is it to be ſuppoſed that their, 
treaties with Pruſſia could in the leaſt reſtrain 
them ? Is it not evident that they would find a 
thouſand eaſy pretences to break them, and giving 
out that they were the. favoured. inſtruments of 
Providence to deliver mankind from the yoke of 
oppreſſion, they would inundate all Germany 
with blood and devaſtation? A little reflection 
on the ſecret inſtructions, which they had given 
to M. Semonville, whom they deſtined for Con- 
ſtantinople, will give us a juſt idea of their views 
and of their political character. 

It will be thought, perhaps, that e theſe 
views of aggrandiſement may have entered the 
imagination of the republican leaders, yet it muſt 
be found impoſſible to carry plans of ſuch magni- 
tude into execution; it will be concluded, per- 


| haps, that meeting with a thouſand, obſtacles: in 


their way, and new enemies inceſſantly riſing up 
to oppoſe their progreſs, they can reap from the 
attempt of ſo hazardous an enterprize nothing 
but ſhame and mortification. We have been 
uſed to conſider Europe as a body ſo ſolid and 
compact in all its parts, as to defy every attempt 
to effect its diſſolution. That dreadful convulſion, 


which the fall of the Roman empire produced, 


cannot again, it is ſaid, be apprehended 1 In — 4 
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whilſt its different governments are ſo enlightened, 


and poſſeſs ſo great a facility for the mutual under- 


ſtanding of their common intereſts and for leagues 
of mutual defence. The invaſions of Barbarians, 
as I have heard it a thouſand times repeated, are 
no longer to be dreaded ; and, without doubt, 
for nearly two centuries, the longeſt and the moſt 
bloody wars have ſcarcely produced any other ef- 
fe& than leaving the belligerent powers in a 
reduced and exhauſted ftate ; hence it is con- 
cluded, that no very important changes can poſ- 
fibly take place in Europe; and thus mankind 
blindly ſuffer themſelves to be lulled into a falſe 
This reaſoning might be eaſily refuted by the 
example of the Romans. I could demonſtrate, 
that if they owed their ſucceſs to the policy, which 
they ſo carefully obſerved, of never attacking two 
nations at once, and to the indifference with which 
ſurrounding nations beheld the deſtruction of 


Carthage, inſenſible to the obvious policy of 


acting in concert, in order to oppoſe that torrent 


which was ſucceſſively to overwhelm them; they 


were ſtill more indebted for their conqueſts to the 


nature of their government, and to the neceſſity 


they felt of engaging in wars abroad, that they 
might enjoy tranquillity at home. But the enthu- 
ſiaſm with which they found the ſecret of inſpiring 


ceir ſoldiers, and the care they took of uniting 
the vanquiſhed nations to Rome, did not a little 
contcibute to their aggrandizement. It would be 


caſy 
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eaſy to prove that, placed in nearly ſimilar. cir- 
cumſtances, the French muſt meet with fimilar 
ſucceſs; and that poſſeſſing over the Romans the 
ſingular advantage of being viewed by every 
people in the light of deliverers they muſt ac- 
compliſh with an incredible rapidity, what the 
Romans were ſo many ages in completing.. But 
without confining ourſelves to examples, which 
always admit of ſome exception, let us reſt our 
arguments upon the actual ſtate of things, and 
the general characters of men. 

Let us obſerve, in the firſt place, the extreme 
difference between the preſent, and all preceding 
European wars, ſince the formation and ſecure 
eſtabliſhment of the larger ſtates. In all theſe 


wars, your Excellency will perceive, the people 


had no viſible intereſt, and they can ſcarcely be 
conſidered in any other light than wars between 
king and king, or miniſter againſt miniſter. The 
manner of conducting military operations has been 


rendered more expenſive by the important changes 


which the invention of gunpowder has produced 
in the art of war ; and the cuſtom of keeping 
on foot numerous ſtanding armies, diſproportioned 
to the population of the country, has created con- 
ſiderable difficulties in -raifing, and introduced 
different ſpecies of vexations in completing, the 
recruits. It conſequently happens, that every war 
being ſo burthenſome to both parties, as it ex- 
hauſts all their reſources of men and money, is, 
from their inability of purſuing it, neceſſarily pro- 
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ductive of peace. The preſent war, on the con- 
trary, intereſts all Frenchmen; all thoſe eſpecially 
who, ſtimulated by falſe and illuſive ideas of liberty 
and equality, imagine that nothing but a pure de- 
mocracy can conſtitute their glory and happineſs. 
We have already ſeen that they can never want a 
regular ſupply of men and money; and though 


France itſelf. were deſtitute of both, yet, in imita- 


tion of the Romans, they would procure” freſh 
troops from the vanquiſhed nations, from whoſe 
ſpoils they would derive the means of extending 
their conqueſts and influence. They will pay their 
legions with the wealth of the Belgic nobility, and 
the ſale of eccleftaſtical property; and inſtantly 
diſpatch them to deſolate new countries, and to 
enrich themſelves with the ſpoils of Italy and 


Spain. 


In every countiy the number of thoſe who will 
receive them with open arms, will greatly exceed 
thoſe who fly at their approach. Of all the inſi- 
dious arts uſed to deceive the people, none is ſo 


attractive, none ſo diſicult to be reſiſted, as 


the preſent fatal error which has turned fo many 
heads, and produced fo many diſorders. What- 
ever may be ſaid to the contrary, laws and govern- 
ment have been inſtituted for thoſe who poſſeſs 
property; they alone have a direct and manifeſt 
intereſt in them; they alone are really and truly ci- 
zens. The individual who has no property but 


bis hands; who procures his ſubſiſtence by his 


daily labour, requires, no doubt, the protection 


of 
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of the government and the law. Perhaps, too, 
anarchy, licentiouſneſs, and diſorder, would be 
more detrimental to him, than to the poſſeſſor of 
property: but the ties which bind him to the for- 
tune of the rich, and which connect his own com- 
forts with the gradual and ſucceſſive increaſe of the 
rich man's capital, are of ſo delicate and ſo com- 
plex a nature, that it is no wonder they are ſo far 
beyond the reach of his comprehenſion.“ 

The people can never be perſuaded, that a man - 
who poſſeſſes land and houſes, enjoys a good table, 
keeps domeſtics, horſes, dogs, &c, is not infnitely 
happier than the poor man, whole only proſpect is 
a long ſucceſſion of endleſs labour; who, if he is 
not a man of the ſtricteſt ceconomy, cannot look 
a ſhort malady in the face, or the ſlighteſt diminu- 
tion in the demand for that ſpecies of work in 
which he is employed, without being ſtruck with 
the dreadful apprehenſion of extreme want, and all . 
its concomitant horrors. 


The influence of capital may be moſt eaſily demonſtrated 
to a man of judgement ; though nothing would appear more 
incomprehenſible to the common people. To tell a common | 
workman that no greater misfortune could befal him, than for | 
him and his fellow workmen to be called to an equal partici- 
pation of all the wealth of the manufacturer who employs 
them: to tell the common people that if all the wealth in 
England was to be divided between each individual, every one 
muſt be ſtarved ia fix months, would appear incredible to 
them. And yet the truth of theſe two propofitions may be 
as easily demonſtrated as any propoſition in Euclid, 
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The poor man, always repining at his lot, will 
be apt to arraign Providence for the difference of 
the two ſituations. Dazzled by the exterior of 
opulence, and the appearances of pleaſure, he 
will never fail to imagine, that in theſe alone is 
centered al! happineſs, and that his own ſufferings 
and hardſhips contribute to the eaſe and comforts 
of the rich. 

Whenever the FOOTE propoſal is wad to 
him to break through the fence, which ſeparates 
him from the rich and the powerful; whenever 
the means are pointed out to him of being ad- 
mitted into a participation of that wealth, which 
forms the conſtant object of his envy and defires ; 
the doctrines which flatter his paſſions he will 
ſeize with tranſport, and regard all thoſe who 
had hitherto retained him in ſubmiſſion and de- 
pendance, as tyrants, traitors, and uſurpers. The 
man of ſenſe, the man who feels the obligations 
of morality, and the man of knowledge, may love 
the government, may reverence the King, becauſe 
he knows their falutary influence. But man, in 
general, loves to govern; it is ſolely through fear 
that he obeys: and to tell him that all men are 
equal; that no other ſovereignty but his own does 
or can exiſt; that he is the ſource from which all 
authorities emanate; that no laws are obligatory 
but thoſe which he has ſanctioned by his own aſ- 
ſent, thoſe that are the expreſſion of his will; is 
not only to flatter him in the moſt ſenſible part, 
not an to inflame his paſſions in the higheſt 
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degree of efferveſcence, but it is to put a mur- 
derous weapon in the hands of a madman, who, 
after indiſcriminately dealing his blows on every 
thing around him, never lays it aſide till he has 
Me it in his own: bom... A judicious 

n, entruſted with the ſame weapon, may ſome- 
ors be betrayed into an abuſe of it; but ſo well 
does he know how far it may be wielded with 
fafety; and ſo eaſily can he calculate the conſe- 
quences of the uſe to which he applies it, that 
this alone will ſuffice to retain him within the 
bounds of moderation. 

Though that claſs of men which poſſeſſes no 
property, and is neceſſarily deſtitute of knowledge, 
is in every country by far the moſt numerous, it 
might ſtill be retained under ſubordination, if it 
was not ſtimulated to revolt by another claſs, whoſe 
conſtant occupation it is to flatter the paſſions of 
the former, to heat their imagination, and to in- 
ſtigate them to innovations. A claſs, which might 
almoſt induce vs to lament that ever printing was 
invented, if we did not at the ſame time derive 
ineſtimable advantages from it; ſince it is to the 
invention of that admirable art, that theſe men 
owe their exiſtence, their character, and the tur- 
bulent paſſions which agitate them. 

And, indeed, your Excellency cannot but ob- 
ſerve, that from the natural effects of this inven- 
tion, and from the different inſtitutions that have 
been formed in every country to facilitate the edu- 
cation of youth, every one in theſe days has free 
acceſs 
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gcceſs to the acquiſition of knowledge. The 
conſequence of which is, that an infinite number 


pf individuals without fortune, or in very flender 


circumſtances, paſs their youth in ſchools and col- 
leges, and receive the ſame advantages as thoſe 
who by their rank and fortune are deſtined to fill 
the firſt ſtations in ſociety. If their time of leav- 
iog ſchool was to be regulated by the age of en- 
tering upon that profeſſion, from which they are 
to derive” their ſubſiſtence, their ftock of ac- 
quired learning could not but be ſerviceable to 
them in life; but the vanity of parents, and the 
ambition of children, concur in oppoſing this 
prudent rule; the latter cannot deſcend to an 
humble ſphere, which would feparate them for 
ever from their happier companions, and the 
blindneſs of the former favours this caprice. 
Hence, becauſe ſome extraordinary genius has 
been able to furmount every obſtacle; becauſe 
the application and aſſiduity of the favourite child 
have often been extolled by the maſter, he is al- 
ready ranked by the fond imagination of the fa- 
ther, among the Newtons, the Lockes, the Mon- 
teſquieus, the Voltaires, or the Rouſſeaus. 

-. Your Excellency will moreover agree with me, 
that if various inſtitutians for pronioting education 
have been multiplied without end, the probable 
effects which the preſent ſyſtem might produce have 
been infinitely leſs regarded. And, perhaps, an at- 
tentive obſerver may diſcover, that in general, Ido 
pot ſay in this or that ſeminary, but univerſally 
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through all Europe, it tends more to furniſh ſo- 
ciety with men of ſuperficial attanments, imperti- 


nent haranguers, of a vitiated underſtanding, liable 


to be hurried away by the extravagant ramblings 
of an unruly imagination, than to produce men of 


profound erudition, ſtored with uſeful ſcience, of 


a perſpicuous and methodical accuracy, ſuſcepti- 
ble of thar degree of uninterrupred attention which 
every analytical diſquiſition requires: men who, 


miſtruſting their own imagination, are well aware, 


that it is only by means of repeated demonſtra- 
tions and ſucceſſive experiments, that truth can be 
fairly and ſucceſsfully inveſtigated. 

Hence it follows, that if we except a few, wha 
by the force of ſuperior genius, and formed by 
the hand of Nature, have raiſed and perſected 
their own education, we may fee a multitude of 
men of the loweſt claſs, and of inferior abilities, 
puſhing themſelves every where into public no- 
tice. Though they are incapable of ſeizing the 
whole of a ſyſtem, of deducing it from its 
firſt principles, and of following the chain of 
conſequences through all their combinations ; 
though their chief merit conſiſts 1a repeating what 
others have fo often ſaid before, in giving to 
a phraſe a better turn, and in expreſſing them- 
ſelves, perhaps, with rather more correctneſs than 
the vulgar; they boldly come forward, and affert 
their ſuperior, conſequence. . By dint of intrigues 
and of every mean expedient, they compel the 
ſenſible and judicious few, whoſe modeſty would 
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even deter them from entering the liſts with ſuch 
turbulent antagoniſts, to leave them the undiſ- 
puted poſſeſſion of the field. They ſtep into all 
offices of truſt, to which men of diſtinguiſhed abi- 
lities only are adequate. And though the actual 
ſtate of ſociety offers them a thouſand various 
channels of occupation, ſo numerous is the tribe, 
eſpecially in France, that, to eſcape the miſeries 
of impending want, they are reduced to the ne- 
ceſſity either of teaching what they are totally ig- 
norant of, or of becoming the hired ſcribblers 
of a bookſeller. If their vanity did not ſtiffe 
every other feeling, they would never ceaſe to la- 
ment the unhappy moment, when they forſook the 
ſhop or the loom of their fathers. But as there 
is a prevailing mania for reading, which is fortu- 
nately become one of the neceſſaries of life, a re- 
gular ſupply of books muſt be found ſuited to 
every character, and to every capacity. 

Your Excellency has lived in fo exalted a 
ſphere ; your conſtant occupation has been directed 
to objects of ſo important a nature, that this claſs 
of men can never have - arreſted your atten- 
tion. Placed in the midſt of them, and in a 
point of view which enabled me to form a 
true eſtimate of them, I can confidently aſ- 
ſure your Excellency, that continually. tormented 
by the ſtings of envy and jealouſy, they would 
readily undertake any thing, to be revenged on 
what they call the caprice of fortune and the in- 
juſtice of men. The competition of ſuch num- 
bers cannot but often detract from cach other's 
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talents ; they, therefore, are engaged in a continual 
ſtruggle to ſupplant each other, and do not bluſh to 
inſinuate themſelves, by the meaneſt ſervility, into 
the favour of thoſe who have the diſpoſal of places. 


They ſhew the greateſt impatience to be admitted 


into the ſociety of the great and opulent, whoſefoibles 
they are intimately acquainted with, ſince they find it 
ſo much their intereſt to ſtudy them. If in general 
they are treated by them with cold indifference 


they ſufficiently retaliate by the inward contempt 
and deteſtation which they feel for thoſe, on whom 


they ſo profuſely laviſh the incenſe of their adula- 
tion.“ * as one of the firſt effects of the cul- 


* As an example of the chargſter of theſe cnc 
I have juſt mentioned, I could bring as an inſtance a native 
of a ſmall town in Switzerland, who, born without any for- 
tune, but wanting neither abilities, nor ſome degree of eru- 
dition, came to feek his fortune in England about twelve 
years ago. To his great aſtoniſhment his merit-was at firſt 
diſregarded, and after a reſidence of eighteen months, find- 
ing himſelf in ſome difficulties, he was on the point of en- 
gaging himſelf as an uſher in a ſchool in the country, when 
he found an opportunity of attending ſome young men in 
their travels. He has made the tour three times with ſome 
noblemen, ſuch as in England are not looked upon as very 
rich; who, nevertheleſs, beſides a pecuniary recompence ſi- 
pulated at their departure, have each beſtowed upon him a 
penſion ; ſo that he has retired with a few thouſands in 
money, and four or five hundred a year in penſions. Who 
would believe it? thus circumſtanced, this man not only 
allows himſelf the moſt ſcandalous declamatione againſt the 
great and the rich, but he has alſo quitted England, and is 
gone to Paris, where he is become an affiliate of the Jacobins, 


and has enliſted himſelf under their ſtandard. 
ti vation 
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tivation of letters has been the deadly blow which 
- ſuperſtition and fanaticiſm have received ; as ſome 
of the firſt writers, whoſe daring genius and bril- 
liancy of parts did not compenſate for their levity 
of character and their want of ſolid judgement, 
have availed themſelves of the general ſpirit of 
theſe enlightened times, the better to attack reli- 
gion by continually .confounding it with fanati- 
ciſm; as the enchanting melody of their periods, 
an airy and pleaſant raillery, and a moſt excellent 
fund of attic humour, have conſpired to give their 
works an unuſual degree of celebrity; they have 
been followed by a ſhoal of imitators, who, with 
vnexampled audacity, have attacked every. thing 
facred, every thing which till then had deſervedly 
commanded the reſpect and veneration of the peo- 
ple, every thing which, after mature inveſtigation, 
will finally be found to afford the only ſolid baſis 
on which the edifice of ſociety can ſafely reſt, 
This Yeluge of irreligion could not but ſtrikt the 
clergy with horror, and alarm all governments, 
which, perhaps, have gone too far in the mea- 
ſures they have taken to check the publication 
of theſe licentious works. The conſequence 
has been, that open hoſtilities have ſubſiſted ever 
fince between the government and the clergy on 
one fide, and men of letters on the other; hoſti- 
lities which, aided by the hatred, the envy and 
jealouſy of the latter againſt the great and the opu- 
lent, have finally rendered them irreconcileable 

enemies 
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enemies to every one who. poſſeſſed any . 
in ſociety.“ 
This, Sir, is the claſ of men which we have 
ſo much reaſon to dread, —Fluſhed with the arro- 
gance of vanity and ſelf-love, in proportion to their 


want of real talents, they rank themſelves with a 


Solon or a Lycurgus, and think nothing too ar- 
duous for their capacities. Having ſedueed to 
their party that tribe of inferior citizens, ho, ſtom 
the accidental peruſal of a pamphlet, think themſelves 
entitled to decide. on the Spirit of Laws ;- they 
pretend that abuſes exiſt only becauſe they are ex- 
cluded from the government; and becauſe they do 
not poſſeſs riches, power, and the decorations of 
titles, they affect to deſpiſe them. Having nothing 
to loſe, they care not to what exceſſes they may 
be carried; the French revolution and French 
principles are the conſtant theme of their warmeſt 
admiration ; and looking upon its fatellites as their 
LT 

* On a peruſal of the Letters of Voltaire and D*Alam» 
bert, and their correſpondence with the late King of Pruſſia, 
it is impoſſible not to diſcover, that they had for a long time 
formed the project of aboliſhing religion; a project to 
which the Philoſopher of Sans Souci conſtantly refuſed his 
concurrence. It would be unjuſt to ſay, that theſe writers 
muſt have foreſeen the conſequences of a doctrine which 
they laboured ſo ardently to inculcate, Even thoſe, who 
knew Voltaire perfonally, agree, that no one would have a 
greater deteſtation for the maxims of the new political phi- 


loſophy, and yet—what a leſſon for men of lively imagina- 


tion! How much is it to be wiſhed they would profit by 
ut ! 


deli- 
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deliverers and avengers, they expect them with a 


ſanguine impatience, invite them by intreaties, and 


favour their reception by intrigues. The popu- 
lace, being eaſily ſeduced and miſled by their de- 
clamations, is merely the inſtrument : they are the 
power that puts it in motion. 

This claſs of men is certainly moſt numerous in 
France ; but I much fear there are few countries 
in Europe not infeſted by them; and, indeed, it 
can admit of no doubt that they abound every 
where around us. Yes, Sir, even in England, 
even in this iſland, where true merit and emi- 
nent talents neceſſarily lead to the firſt dignities ; in 
this happy ifland, where the people enjoy thoſe 
comforts, that eafe and freedom, which are un- 
known in other countries; in which, if the morals 
of the people were better preſerved, no poor man 
would be ſeen without being moſt amply pro- 
vided for: in this iſland, where each individual 
enjoys the higheſt degree of liberty, of which men, 
in 4 ſtate of ſociety, can be ſuſceptible; you will 
eyery Where meet with violent enthuſiaſts, the 
enemies of the rich and opulent; who being diſ- 
contented with their own goyernment openly ca- 
lumniate it; and who, warm advocates of the 
French revolution, moſt ardently wiſh to ſee it 


eſtabliſhed in their own country, and carry their 


audacity ſo. far as to form aſſociations 1 its en 
couragement and ſucceſs. 2 
Whatever numbers this claſs of men may boaſt 


in England, though it be nearly compoſed of all 
thoſe 


C3. 
thoſe whom we denominate diſſenters, that is, all 
whom the teſt act incapacitates from holding any 
places of truſt ; though, in general, the preſbyte- 
rians be of this opinion; though, with an unex- 
ampled ingratitude, a forgetfulneſs of what they 
owe to Government, and of the ineſtimable ad- 
vantages they derive from the act of union, the 
Scotch ſeem rather inclined to favour it; though 
all men of deſperate fortunes and unprincipled 
characters be ready to join the factious; yet I can- 
not but cheriſh the perſuaſion, that all their efforts 
will prove fruitleſs, and all their machinations be 
defeated. The Engliſh nobility and the moneyed 
people poſſeſs energy, honour, and courage: the 
inferior claſſes are not deſtitute of ſenſe and reaſon; 
the two Houſes of Parliament are compoſed of ju- 
dicious and honeſt men; and the oppoſition is 
diſtinguiſhed by ſo many men'of integrity, that 
no doubt can remain, but in an hour of ſuch im- 
minent danger, it would throw all its weight on 
the fide of the Miniſter, and concur with Govern- 
ment in every meaſure neceſſary to prevent 
the fatal exploſion.* It would be, however, very 
dangerous to be lulled into a falſe ſecurity ; as it 


* Since the writing of this, Parliament have met ; and the 
unanimity which has appeared in both Houſes ; the frankneſs 
with which ſeveral members of oppoſition have delivered their 
ſentiments, prove, in a manner that does infinite honour to 
the Engliſh, how well-founded we were in not doubting of 
the part they would take in this delicate occaſion, 
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would be almoſt impoſſible, that the ſtorm which 
has burſt with refiſtleſs fury on the continent, 
ſhould not hurl fome of its fatal thunderbolts at 
this country, which after all, perhaps, will be 
ſolely indebted for its fafery to its ficoation and 
maritime ſtrength. 

Tour Excellency will be ſenſible, that the na- 
turæl concluſion to be formed from theſe reflec- 
tions, is, that in the preſent circumſtances, in 
an hour when a general ſubverſion is to be 
dreaded in Europe, every government ſhould unite 
in preventing the misfortunes with which it is 
threatened. I dare affirm it, Sir; the moſt impo- 
litic of all ſyſtems would be an appearance of un- 
concern. Every plan of aggrandizement, every 
ſcheme of ambition, ſhould vaniſh, where the im- 
perious law of ſelf-preſervation is become the 
general intereſt of all ſovereigns: every ſubject of 
complaint and diſtruſt ſhould be forgotten; har- 
mony, union, and concert, can alone fave Europe; 
and unleſs the moſt ſtrenuous efforts are uſed, if 
operations are not carried on with the greateſt una- 
nimity, perhaps two years will not elapſe, before 
we ſee this beautiful quarter of the world entirely 


ſubjected to the will and caprice of an unruly and 
- Ticertious "multitude, headed and directed by men 


of the moſt abandoned and unprincipled charac- 

ters, who hold every thing ſacred and religious in 

the moſt fovereign contempt. | POL TIN 
Let not your Exvelleticy i Iiidhie, that che 


northern powers, Ruſſia, Sweden, and Denmark, 
will 
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will be more ſecure than the reſt of Europe: do 
not think that the diſtance of theſe places, and the 
aſperity of your climate, can ſhelter, you from de- 
mocratic fury. Suffer once theſe new republ- 
cans, this National Convention, theſe legior.s whole 
audacity has been crowned, and whoſe enthuſiaſm 
has been. inflamed, by victory, to eſtabliſh a per- 
manent footing in the Low Conntries, to unite them 
to the French, monarchy, to ſtrip the clergy, pro- 
ſcribe the nobility, and drive every man from his 
poſſeſſions, — Suffer them once to overturn the 
Statholderate, and to deſtroy the ariſtocracy of the 
United Piovinces, quietly, to {pread their armies 
over Germany, and invite the people every where 
to open rebellion; and you will find that they will 
not patiently wait till theſe enterpriſes ate fully 
accompliſhed, to excite the Poles to overthrow 
the confederacy, which owes its triumph to your 
interference; that they will court the means to en- 
gage the Turk to attack you on the ſide of the 
Danube; and that, if it is neceſſary, they will raiſe 
you new enemies on the banks of theę Yaick.. and 
in the plains of Eaſtern Tartary. N 

No, Sir, it is in Germany, that the torrent 
muſt be ſtopped; it is only by oppoſing it in time 
with inſurmauntable dykes, that a general inun- 
dation can be prevented; and, perhaps, nathing 
but the phlegmatic firmneſs and intrepidity of the 
Ruſſian infantry can give an effectual check to the 
enthuſiaſm and e of che French. . 
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It is not my province to examine what forces 
ſhould be brought into the field, and what ſyſtem 


” of operation ſhould be purſued in a military cam- 


paign againſt them; all that it is my duty and 
in my power to obſerve is, that the danger is im- 
minent, and every moment precious. If they 
once become the abſolute maſters of the Rhine 
and the Low Countries; if they obtain ſufficient 
time to raiſe freſh troops, and derive new 
ſources of ſubſiſtence from theſe conqueſts; if 
ſome effectual means are not found to keep them 
within their own territories, and to prevent them 
from carrying their inroads into other ſtates, every 
thing induces us to believe, that no ſubſequent 
check can poſſibly prevent, or even ann 2 
general revolution. , 

Nothing would be ſo ae as to flatter our- 
ſelves with chimerical illuſions. It has often been 
ſaid, that all the French armies that have pene- 
trated into Germany have gradually waſted away, 
and been reduced to the moſt wretched extremi- 
ties. But is it to be ſuppoſed that the French troops 
will not acquire freſh re- inforcements every ſtep 
they advance? They will find it eaſy to inſpire 
thouſands with their enthuſiaſm and impetuoſity, 
and they will carry anarchy and d&folation; under 
the deluſive conceit of the ſovereignty of wu 1 1 
ple, through every part of Germany. 

There are many things of which we nal form 
an idea without poſſeſſing much military Know- 
ledge.—In reviewing the ſeveral ſtatements we 
2 3 have 


te ad? 


have of the number of troops kept in pay. by 
the different governments, we muſt be perſuaded, 
that if they act in mutual concert and har- 
mony, if they are ſupported by ſuch forces as 
Ruſſia and the northern powers can furniſh, and 
by the contingents of Germany, the Courts of 
Vienna and Berlin will be able to bring between 
two and three hundred thouſand men into the field: 
ſuch forces, ably directed, and acting with unanimity, 
appear ſuſficient to compel the French to evacuate 
the Low Countries and their poſſeſſions on the 
Rhine. For, I muſt declare it plainly. to your 
Excellency, there are, I think, the moſt forcible 
reaſons, why no farther progreſs ſhould be made; 
or, at leaſt, why the operations ſhould ceaſe as 
ſoon as a few fortified places are ſecured on the 
frontiers. 

I will not fay, that the attempt to ſubjugate a 
nation, whoſe inhabitants are all in arms, and 
ready to ſhed their blood for its defence, is a 
chimerical and impracticable enterpriſe ! I ſhall 
not inſiſt on the moſt proper time and the neceſ- 
ſary precautions to be taken; on the almoſt in- 
vincible difficulty of preſerving union, either be- 
tween the different commanders af the armies, or 
between the cabinets from which they receive their 
orders: but I ſhall go much farther; I ſhall ſay, 
what, perhaps, your Excellency. may conſider. as a 
paradox, that even with a certainty of triumphing 
over all, difficulties, and of accompliſhing the 
great purpoſe, of the war, it would be a much 
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wiſer and ſafer policy, to keep the French cloſely 
hemmed within the limits of their own territory. 
And indeed your Excellency will obſerve, that 
it cannot and ought not to be the object of the 
combined powers to gain new conquelts, which 
would expoſe them to endleſs differences: but let 
me ſubmit it to your conſideration, that the great 
intereſt which they ought to have in view, is, not 
merely to put a ſtop to this epidemical evil, but to 
give an inſtructive leſſon to their own ſubjects, on 


the dangerous tendency of this new philoſophy, 


and of the French maxims. For let us ſuppoſe 
the campaign of the Duke of Brunſwick had hap- 


pily terminated ; that, after ſurmounting every 


obſtacle, he had rendered himſelf maſter of Paris, 
had given new laws, and eſtabliſhed a ſounder 
conſtitution ; that the terror of his arms, and 
the dread of his vengeance, had forced the 
French to ur conditional ſubmiſſion; yet, it 


cannot be doubted that this momentary :mpreſſjon, 


far from producing a laſting obedience, would 


have embittered the venom of diſcontent ever 


rankling at their heart: and is it not evident, that 


Europe would have been ſoon deluged with a mul- 
titude of books and pamphlets, tending to en- 


courage the public ſermentation, and to create 
new partiſans to the ſovereignty of the people 
and to democratic principles ? It, on the contrary, 


the allied powers had deſtined an army of $0,090 
| eg do the defence of the Low Countries, if two 


armics 
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armies of 60,000 men each had protected the Up- 
per, and the Lower Rhine; if the King of Sar- 
dinia had been joined by thirty or forty thouſand 
men, deftined to cover the frontiers of Italy ; if 
theſe ſeveral troops, cantoned at ſhort diſtances, 
could, on the firſt orders, have immediately aſ- 
ſembled ; if, on the firſt appearance of diſturb- 
ances, they could have attacked the French in the open 
plain, without venturing on a war of poſts, in which 
the, latter will always find a great ſuperiority; is 
it not evident that ſuch forces muſt have checked 
every movement of the French, and kept them 
in perpetual awe? If the allied Courts had de- 
clared, at the ſame time, that © they took up arms 
x; Vith no other view than to repel an unjuſt ag- 
40 greſſon; that ſeeing France become a prey to 
« a moſt deplorable anarchy; though it had been 
their chief but unavailing wiſh to fee that un- 
« happy kingdom reſtored to ſome form of go- 
« vernment, yet that they had forborn to interfere in 
e its internal affairs, and that they would wait till 
« the public tranquillity was permanently reſtored, 
* before their own intereſts ſhould occupy their 
* attention; and that till then they would "took 
e upon the declaration of war, as the deſpe- 
© rate meaſure of a faction.“ Would not this 
conduct have evidently appeared noble and gene- 
rous ? Would not eyery man, who knew all the 

arts that have been practiſed to effect a demo- 
cracy, founded on the ſovereignty of the people, 
and who had penetration enough to calculate its 
E 4 con- 
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conſequences, have been ſtruck with the conviction, 
that if the French had been abandoned to them- 
ſelyes, they muſt ſoon have felt all the horrors of 
their perilous ſituation.  _ 

It would then have been ſeen with what 3 
proſctiption would have followed proſcription 
what ſtruggles for power there would have been 
between different factions; their chiefs one day 


exalted to the envied ſummit of pre- eminence, the 


next tumbled: in the duſt, and. ſacrificed to popu- 
lar fury. Thefts, plunder, and devaſtations, have 
but their day; ; and the time muſt be very ſhort, 
during which a whole nation can depend for ſub- 
ſiſtence on ſuch oppreſſive means. Whatever ex- 
pedients of violence had been recurred to, for 


5 a temporary relief of indigence and want, the 


poor would ſoon have experienced how precarious 
are all means of ſubſiſtence but thoſe that are 
founded on labour; ; and ſeeing every ſource from 
which they had deriyed their food, exhayſted or 
obſtructed, what horror would they have felt at 
this view? With what remorſe would they not have 
been tormented in ſurveying the depth of the 
abyſs into which they were thus precipitated ? I 
dare. affirm it, Sir, two, or at the, utmoſt three, 
years, would not have elapſed, before we had ſeen 
the nation becoming at laſt ſenſible of its errors, 


and demanding with a clamorous impatience, the 
re- eſtabliſnment of ſeverer laus, a more exact po- 


lice, and a government inveſted. with ſuffieient au- 


thority to command the maintenance of order, 
2 tran- 
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tranquillity, and peace. What a leffon this for- 
Europe! What a blow to the new philoſophy ! 
Is it not evident, that the vengeance of the peo - 
ple muſt have either fallen on the propagators of 
theſe new. fangled doctrines, or that, purſued by 
public indignation, the moſt painful and lingering 
of all puniſhments, they would have dragged on 
an ignominious life in infamy and want? 

I muſt; however, agree with your Excellency, 
that the French princes, and that multitude of emi- 
grants who accompany them, would have conſi- 
dered this plan, if it had been put in execution, 

as entirely defeating their intereſts. They, un- 
doubtedly, would have broken out into vehement 
complaints and reproaches; and, perhaps, they 
would have found many to have ſympathiſed with 
them, whenever they had exclaimed againſt the in- 
juſtice of ſacrificing the King and Royal Family to 
the mercileſs fury of the populace ; whenever the 
allied powers had been charged with having no 
other end in view, than to abandon France to its 
own inteſtine diviſions, that from the ruin of 
its political edifice, they might each collect ſome 
important fragment. Theſe conſiderations, per- 

haps, together with the inceſſant ſolicitations ol 
the Princes, have induced the Court of Vienna 
to abandon a plan, which wy mn tire it ſeemed 
to have adopted. 

If this be che * be allowances call to be 
made for the peculiarity of their ſituation ; for, 
chough it might have been ſafely objected to them, 

gl? . | that 
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that their want of energy in the beginning of the re- 


volution could not entitte them to hope, that fo- 


reign powers ſhould make any great facrifices in 
their favour ; though it might have been eaſily de- 
monſtrated, that their true intereſts required the 
fame conduct to be purſued; yet, ſo afflictive 
were their diſtreſſes, that every dilatory mea- 
ſure muſt have appeared inſupportable to tliem. 
Since however, at preſent, before any plan of 
operations can be decided upon, the French muſt 
be driven from their new conqueſts, it ſeems to 
me, that at leaſt the emigrants ſhould be called 
to take ſome part in 8 enter- 
priſe. . | 
Permit me to n to your en that 
it is matter of much aſtoniſhment to many, and 
not without much reaſon, that we have heard no- 
thing concerning the emigrants pe, ihe whole 
campaign, | 
Though in general the WP is not apt to ſorm 
the beſt opinion of the French nobility; though 


they are often loaded with numerous reproaches, 


which unhappily have but too much foundation; 
though we can hardly conceive that French emi- 
grants, ſenſible of the fate which hung over their 
heads, and with arms in their hands, could have 
ſuffered themſelves to be made priſoners of war, 


yet obloquy does not go ſo far as to invalidate their 


perſonal bravery. and yalour, So many motives, 
it would ſeem, ought to render them invincible. 
It affords matter of infinite ſurpriſe, that they ſhould 


not 
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not have readily offered themſelves for ſome peri- 
lous enterpriſe, which, in other troops, would have 
carried the appearance of the greateſt temerity. 

Whatever reaſons may have fruſtrated this ob- 
vious line of conduct, whether policy or intrigue ; 
though as ſome men are apt to inſinuate, their 
ſecret ſource muſt be looked for in Paris, and in the 
Temple; at preſent the times are altered, the urgency 
of the moment muſt dictate, and unleſs ſome inde- 
lible diſnonour abſolutely forbid it, it appears of 
the firſt importance, when the preſent exigency of 
the times requires the moſt numerous forces to be 
brought into action, that, far from being aban- 
doned to their unhappy deſtiny, and being forced 
to diſperſe, they ſhould be formed into as power- 
ful a battalion as poſſible, even if its ſupport were 
attended with four times the me of er 
troops. 

And indeed, Sir, it can admit of no doubt. 
that, to engage an enemy with any hope of victory, 
he muſt be oppoſed with arms of equal proof with 
his own ; every one muſt be ſenſible, that cold and 
inanimate troops, feeling no energy but that 
which they derive” from the noiſe and tumult of 


aftion, cannot poſſibly reſiſt ' ſoldiers, ſtimulated 


by paſſion, and tranſported by 1 er 1 en- 

thuſiaſin. FIT 

The emigrants would be the moſt deſpicable, 
the moſt degraded of mankind ; they would be 
even beneath contempt, if they were not animated 
by all thoſe ſentiments that raiſe man above him- 
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I ſelf : if in them all other paſſions did not give way 
= to the thirſt of vengeance Let them not de- 
I! | ceive themſelves; let them not flatter themſelves, 
F that in time the deluſion. will ceaſe, and the 
| j nation recall them, Sooner or later the people of 


j France muſt, indeed, acknowledge their error. 
| But if the emigrants diſhonour themſelves ; if by 
| heroic actions they do not merit that reſpect which 
| hitherto has been refuſed them; if they do not ſee 
that it is over the bodies of their enemies they muſt 
| make good their way to their native homes, ey 
| are loſt for ever! 
; A change may take * in \F rance ; 40 but 7 
| F the objects of univerſal contempt, will be 
conſigned to eternal oblivion, Is it. poſſible they 
| ſhould be ſunk to ſuch a degeneracy of ſentiment, 
| as to look upon death as an evil? _ 
[| No, Sir, the French nobility cannot be 0 dead 
to the feelings of honour. They cannot review their 
paſt conduct with much complacency but point 
out to them the path that leads to glory, and I am 
perſuaded, they alone will be found ſufficient to re- 
ſiſt the impetuoſity of fanaticiſm, Had there been 
eight or ten thouſand emigrants at Jemappe, they 
would have given a very different turn to the for- 
tune of that day. 
But your Excellency = agree * me, el 
t is not by ar mies alone this democratical fanati- 
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are pamphlets and declamations, And fo ef- 
| fectually do they tend to 3 their cauſe, that 
| the 
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the moſt unwearied induſtry is uſed to circulare 
them through every part of Europe. A ſimilar 
mode of defence, therefore, ſhould be adopted; 
and though the ſeveral productions that combat the 
new doctrines, may poſſeſs the higheſt degree of 
merit, I am firmly of opinion, that an elementary 
treatiſe on the ſubje& would be of the utmoſt uti · 
lity to mankind; and as no ſuch work has hitherto 
been undertaken, a man of genius could not em- 
ploy his time to a more beneficial purpoſe. 
There are many who read Montefquieu's Spirit 
of Laws, many who in ſtudying hiſtory, can exa- 
mine and meditate upon events, develope their 
cauſes, and trace their conſequences; ſuch men, 
reſting their view upon fixed and determinate prin- 
ciples, need not any farther knowledge. But 
fully to comprehend the ſpirit of laws demands a 
degree of patience and attention very rarely indeed 
to be met with. Your Excellency need not be in- 
formed, that nothing but the genius of the author 
was viſible to the penetration of Voltaire himſelf. 
We look for amuſement in our reading, ſeldom 
for inſtruction; and though it were our object to 
receive information, ſeldom do we purſue the right 
method to ſucceed. © If authors miſlead the reader 
by falſe ideas; if, dreading to fatigue his atten- 
tion, they flatter his vaniry, inſtead of improving 
his mind, it is becauſe not ſuſpeRing his ignorance, 
they conſtantly addreſs him with profound and 
ſcientific reaſoning. They deduce conſequences 
from ſome general idea, the truth of which they 


ſuppoſe 


(6) 
ſuppoſe to be incontrovertibly admitted; and on 
this they build their arguments, without having firſt 
traced it to ſome ſimple propoſition, from which 

. the general idea is but an inference.  ] hus con- 
ſtantly taking for granted, what is moſt queſtion- 
able, they fill their works with paralogiſms, which 
may dazzle and miſſcad a ſuperficial reader, but 
muſt fill a man of nice diſcrimination with the 
higheſt difguſt, M+ 

That the reader may be Anil benefited, the 
ſubject ſhould be treated analytically; and conſi- 
dering the inexperience of man in general, the ſame 
nimple method ſhould be obſerved towards him which 
the moſt ignorant requires. Before inferences can be 
drawn, the individual propoſition ſhovid be given, 
from which the general ideas may be deduced, 

The object being thus decompoſed, - after. every 

one of its parts has been minutely examined. and 

. diſcuſſed, from the eſſects produced by the re- 

union of its component parts, juſt and exact ideas 
might be formed of the whole, It may ſafely be 
affirmed, that this is the only true method of ac- 
quiring real knowledge. | 
T he fatal errors committed by .the Conſtituent 
Aſſembly are ſo ably diſplayed, and the preſent 
dreadful evils which owe their immediate and ne- 
ceſſary exiſtence to thoſe errors are ſo forcibly 
painted by the inimitable Burke, by Mounier, Ma- 
louet, Lally Tolendal, Clermont Tonnere, and even 
by Necker, that whenever we read them, we cannot 
Vac | 2 but 
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CWAY 
but feel the utmoſt abhorrence for the Revolution. 
But whatever intrinſic merit theſe different authors 
poſſeſs, they do not give us an analyſis of the firlt 
principles; they do not determine with ſuſficient 
accuracy what idea is to be affixed to certain words, 
of which ſo preſumptuous and daring an abuſe is 
daily made. The work which I ſhould conceive 
moſt calculated to anſwer this purpoſe, would be 
an elementary treatiſe, which, having inquired into 
the nature of man, would conlider what end the 
Creator had in view, when he formed him into 
being; would follow him through every ſtage and 
period of his exiſtence, and would exaniine what 
are thofe ſeveral duties which his preſent condition 
as man, his dependence upon the Supreme Being, 
and the relation he bears with his fellow-creatures, 
impoſe upon him. 

That man does- not exiſt from all eternity, that- 
he does not. owe his being to ſome blind and for- 
witous cauſe, but derives it from a firſt, ſelf- exiſting 
principle, ſupreme in power and infinite in wiſdom; 
is one of thoſe palpable truths, whoſe evidence no 

Whatever Petion may ſay to the contrary, to him it is that 
the Marats, the Roberſpierres, the Dantons, and their fatel- 
lites, owe their exiſtence from him, from the too much 
celebrated Mirabeau, from the La Fayettes, the Barnaves, and 
the Lameths, they derive that power which they have ſo ſue- 
ceſsfully employed to deftroy tFat party.—This conſideration: 


is certainly a powerful anſwer to thoſe numerous p-mphlets. 
which have appeared in England in favour of the Conttitution. 


99 man 


( 64 
man of the leaſt underſtanding can call in queſtion. 
Though the narrow limits in which the Creator has 
circumſcribed our intellectual faculties, and our 
utter inability to penetrate into the nature and eſ- 
ſence of beings, render it impoflible for us to de- 
monſtrate this truth à priori; yet I cannot think 
any one ſo preſumptuous as to doubt or controvert 
it. It may be conſidered as one of thoſe axioms, 
on which all men are agreed: every other ſyſtem is 
liable to many unanſwerable objections; but here, 
though we are not allowed an abſolute and invinci- 
ble demonſtration, our reaſoning is however ſup- 
ported by ſuch arguments as never fail to deter- 
mine the conviction of men, when they are W | 
to reaſon from analogy. | 
If it is admitted that man derives his ene Gem 
a primary cauſe, and is ever after dependent on an in- 
telligent and omnipotent being; it evidently follows 
that his nature and faculties are the production of the 
ſame divine power, who certainly did not create him 
without ſome beneficent purpoſe. If it cannot be de- 
nied that man is capable of a gradual advancement 
towards perfection, and that he poſſeſſes from his 
Creator ſeveral inherent qualities which can only be 
developed in a ſtate of ſociety, and muſt be entirely 
buried and uſeleſs if he lives alone; ; If it is an in- 
controvertible point that his faculties acquire their 
growth and maturity in proportion to the progreſs 
and extent of ſociety ; and that it muſt be advanced 
and civilized to the higheſt degree, before all the 
energy and vigour of the human intellect can be 
5 called 


( 63 ) 
called forth, it neceſſarily follows; that the improve- 
ment of ſociety, its civilization, the exerciſe and 
perfection of our | faculties, were comprehended in 
the benevolent plan of the Supreme Being. Man is 
therefore bound by an eternal obligation, derived 
from his moral dependence on his Creator, to attempt 
nothing that may be detrimental to ſociety, nothing 
that may retard its nn or check . 
progreſs of civilization.“ 
If ſociety entered into the duc tradi it 
conſequently follows, that man, ſtrictly ſpeaking, 
is not a perfect free agent; he does not derive from 
his birth the inalienable right of being ſolely guided 
by his own will: it was the deſign of the Supreme 
Being that he ſhould aſſociate with his fellow- crea - 
tures; and the ſame right which fixes his own ſecu- 
rity from the violence of others, protects them alſo 
from his-wiſh or power to injure tgem. 

I will carry this point farther ; he is not only friftly 
bound to abſtain from the leaſt injury to others, but 
even prior to the inſtitution of government, though he 
were controuled by no exiſting power; yet the rela- | 
tion he ſtands in with his Creator, forbids him the 
commiſſion of any act that may be prejudicial to 
ſociety; may retard its er or een its . 
be Dirt 18 tro 43H} 1 a 
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| fully explained ; it N to me 6 ſuceprible of a ſtrict oe 
demonſtration. 
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During the infancy of ſociety, till men have re- 
courſe to agriculture, to furniſh that additional 
quantity of ſubſiſtence which an increaſed popula- 
tion requires; the paucity of his wants, and the 
facility with which they are ſupplied, cannot have 
rouſed the genius, or ſtimulated the paſſions of man; 
0 the light of his reaſoa is then ſufficient to prevent 
it him from encroaching on others: this will be a 
mutual ſecurity to all. But when population is 10 
conſiderably increaſed, as to produce a diviſion of 
labour; when the long and painful occupations of 
families have fixed them to a certain habitation; 
this epoch indubitably ſuppoſes an antecedent pro- 
perty. And, indeed, what huſbandman would 
have had the patience to encloſe a field, to clear and 
cultivate it, and to wait for a future harveſt, if his 
preceding labour and induſtry had not ſecured him 
a certain proviſion for the prefent, -which might 
enable him to maintain himſelf and his family, to 
clothe and reward thoſe by whoſe induſtry, he was 
furniſhed with neceſſary tools and implements, or 
thoſe whoſe joint labour aliſtod him 1 in e on 
his enterprize. | 
It is then evident, that property in a 
was antecedent to chat in lands. Whilſt the former 
alone exiſted, it needed no authority to protect it, but 
might reſult from ſimple poſſeſſion. Each family 
formed a body Tufficiently compact to defend a pro- 
perty, which others would be little tempted to diſ- 
| | pure with them, But as ſoon as agriculture had 
| | given riſe to property in and, the relations of men 
1 with 


oh 
with one another were infinitely increaſed : a thou- 
ſand new wants aroſe; a thouſand new occaſions of 
mutual injury preſented themſelves. Thus were 
produced two claſſes of men, very diſtinct indeed, 
but highly beneficial one to another; and as agrr- 
culture was indebted to theſe two claſſes for its pro- 
greſs and improvement, and ſociety for its perfection 
and extent, men were ſoon convinced how indiſ- 
penſable it was to eſtabliſh a controuling authority 
amongſt them, which might oblige every individual 
to reſpect the property of others, and to obſerve 
thoſe immutable laws of juſtice and equity, which, 
if he had been left to the ſole guidance of his own 
reaſon, he would have found a thouſand tempta- 
tions conſtantly to violate, Such is the nature of 
government. Being inſtituted to render property 
ſecure, its aim is to maintain order, to repreſs the 
' turbulence of man, and to prevent him from hurt- 
ing his fellow-creatures. It is the mere organ of the 
rights we derive from nature; a ſanction to thoſe- 
facred laws, which the hand of the Creator n 
has engraven in our hearts.“ | 
When a ſociety or afſemblage of :ndividuak hens 
inſtituted a government, and delegated their col- 


* Theſe ideas deſerve to be more fully inveſtigated : their 
connection, above all, ſhould be made as evident as poſſi- 
ble; as it muſt lead to the concluſion that Government entered 
into the views of Providence; and that it is the neceſſary reſult 
of our relative ſituation, and of the nature of things. A 
truth from which all thoſe we have to eſtabliſh a are but 0 
wy 3 
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jective power to any particular will, deſigned to 
expreſs their own, this aſſociation of men becomes 
a people, a nation, a body politic, a city, But 
do all individuals who compoſe this body politic 
poſſeſs equal rights? Is this equality conferred on 
every inhabitant by his birth? I his is one of thoſe 


pretended eternal truths which the profeſſors of this 
new. philoſophy will not permit to be called in queſ- 


tion. But I will not heſitate to affirm, that their 
propoſition 1s falſe and illuſive, and owes its chief 
plauſibility to the erroneous ideas of civis and civitas, 
which we do not take the trouble to analyſe.* And 
I think it may be eaſily demonſtrated, that they 
alone are truly citizens, who poſſeſs. property; 
that they alone compoſe what may be called the 
city, the body politic, the people, or the nation, 
Public juſtice, and the protection of the governs» 
ment and the law, muſt. certainly be extended to 
that claſs of men which is deſtitute of property: 
this is their common right: but they have no im- 


mediate intereſt in the welfare of the common- 


wealth; their ſituation and want of knowledge do 
not permit them to judge what is moſt calculated to 
promote the general good: thoſe who, command 
their ſervices can greatly influence, and generally 
determine their ſentiments ; hence their participa- 
tion in the government cannot be admitted: they 


* 1 make uſe of theſe Latin expreſſions, civis and civitas, be- 
cauſe we have no word in our r Haguatze that Lives us their 


muſt, 


- 
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muſt, patiently ſubmit to the laws. And yet they 
have no reaſon to complain; as the road to for- 
tune is open to all, and every individual may 
thus be introduced into the claſs of proprie- 
tors. Thoſe who poſſeſs no property, ſhould 
be conſidered as aliens, who no doubt greatly 
benefit the nation; but who are attached to it by 
no other tie, than the advantages they derive from 
it, and are ever ready to migrate, if other countries 
offer better proſpects to their hopes. In a word, they 
are, with regard to government, what the blind, the 
deaf, and the dumb, are in ſociety, who are inca- 
pacitated by the civil law from the adminiſtration of 
their own affairs becauſe they are unable to conduct 
them. That the inſtitution of government entered 
into the plan of the Creator, and was deſigned to 
ſecure the property and promote the welfare of the 
people, is the great principle from which theſe pro- 
poſitions naturally ariſe. | 

From the ſame ſource, that is, fans the principle | 
on which governments were inſtituted, we may de- 
rive the means of combating the abſurd, or rather 
atrocious propoſition, advanced by the deluded 
preachers of democracy; that even if it was the 
wiſh of the people to bring any calamity upon them- 
ſelves, ſo indiſputable is their ſovereignty, that no 
one has the right to prevent them. Certainly, if the 
collective body of the nation, without the exception 
of one individual, were ſeized with a general deli- 
rium, and wiſhed to plunge themſelves into the 


moſt dreadful of all evils; if it was their unanimous 
F 3 | wiſh 


(. you I? 
wiſh to introduce a deſtructive government, not 
founded on the immutable baſis of property, or 
directed to the maintenance of order, tranquillity; | 
and peace; which, on the contrary, by tearing 
aſunder the ties that unite men in the ſacred bond 
of ſocial life, would lead to a dreadful. chaos of dif- 
order, confuſion, and anarchy : in this extremity 
the right of reſiſting the people would certainly not 
exiſt; for where the fury was general, there could 
be no one to oppoſe it. But does the power con- 
ſtitute the right? If few individuals only could be 
found, however circumſcribed their numbers, how- 
ever commanding the majority of the deluded, I not 
only admit the right of the honeſt few to reſiſt the 
iajurious meaſures of the greater number; but I 
will maintain, that it would be their duty; that 
they would be juſtified in the means they employed, 
however violent and extraordinary; would give 
the nobleſt proof of their patriotiſm ; and if they 
fell in the glorious attempt, the tears of all honeſt 
men would accompany them tothe grave, and their 
fame would go down with honour to the lateſt 
Mp ga 

If in a Gay: politic, en ha property. can- 
not be conſidered in the light of citizens; if they 
owe reſpect and ſubmiſſion to that government which 
the ſtate has inſtituted; if their dilaffettion to that 
government can find no remedy but in migration; 
they poſſoſs, however, in common with the citizens, 
ſeveral rights: which they derive from their condi- 
tion as men, which flow from the nature of things, 

| 3 and 


. 
and the beneficent deſign for which fociety was in- 
ſtituted : that deſign, it is evident, was to repreſs 
the turbulent paſſions of man, and to ſecure him the 
poſſeſſion and free uſe of his own perſon and pro- 


perty. From nature man derives all his rights. 


From theſe alſo and the mutual relation he bears 
to other men, originate the laws which ſecure him 
in the poſſeſſion of thoſe rights, and ſo far encroach 
upon his independence, by obliging him to reſpect 
them in others, If man was free from the dominion 
of his paſſions ; neither agitated by their violence, 
nor ſeduced by their artful ſuggeſtions ;- if he poſ- 
ſeſſed energy of character, and ſufficient ſelf- com- 
mand, to conſult and follow the dictates of his 
reaſon and conſcience, there would be no neceſſity 
for government or laws; he would do what the law 
preſcribes, and abſtain from what it forbids, without 
its aſſiſtance or controul. The poſitive is therefore 
intended to ſupply the natural law ; which, impelled 
by his wants, and tranſported by his paſſions, man 
would be apt ſo often to neglect. It ſhould, there- 
fore, never preſcribe, never forbid any thing. but 
what the natural law, if at any time enforced, 
would have preſcribed” or forbidden: and of all the 
ſyſtems of legiflation, that alone would be perfect, 
which, applied to every caſe, would deliver the 
{ame rule which the heavenly wiſdom, if it addreſſed 
itſelf to men, would have delivered; a rule ſounded 
on the unchangeable nature of things, and the mu- 
tual relation in which we ſtand one to another.. 
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the model which they ſhould invariably follow. 


which, never loſing fight of the principle on which it 


3 
The faculties of men are too circumſcribed ever 
to form a ſyſtem of legiſlation, capable of ſo great 
a degree of perfection. Such a ſyſtem never has, 
and never will exiſt. Such, however, is the end 
which legiſlators ſhould ever have in view : ſuch'is 


When it is once demonſtrated that government 
was inſtituted with no other view, than to compel 
men to obſerve the unalterable rules of juſtice and 
equity; and that the methods it employs to enforce 
the obſervance of theſe ſacred laws, ſhould be ſolely 
founded on the immutable nature of things: it 
will evidently follow, that a juſt and lawful govern- 
ment, which muſt command the reſpect, the ſub- 
miſſion, obedience, and ſupport of all, is that 


groan tends invariably to conform anc 8 


5 Theſe ideas deſerve to be invetigated, and niore fully to 
be enlarged upon, fince they furniſh us with effrctual argu- 
ments to ſilence the democrats, when they ſpeak of the general 
will, and affirm that the law is, and can only be, the expreſ- 
ſion of that will.” We might ſhew them, that what they call the 
general will, can and muſt often deliver decrees contrary to the 
laws of nature; decrees which, ſo far from forming obligatory 
laws, are only tyrannical mandates, to which we owe obedience 
no further than a ſuperior natural force compels us. There 
certainly exiſts in a nation, a general will, or rather opinion, 
which, with a few exceptions; will expreſs itſelf conformably 

to the eternal rules of juſtice and reaſon—but its voice cannot 
be heard in a popular aſſembly ; or even in a body compoſed 
of the repreſentatives e of the people, 


ber- 


( as ) 
here to it; which, as much as our limited faculties 
will permit, enjoins, forbids, and exacts nothing, 
but what is enjoined, forbidden, or exacted, by 
thoſe impreſcriptible laws which flow: from our na- 
ture and relative ſituation. 

What, then, ſhall we ſay, ee het 1 
of an eſtabliſhed. government? That ſyſtem which, 
equally beneficial in other reſpects, tends to pro- 
mote. induſtry, and ſecure its advantages to the 
greateſt, number of individuals, is indiſputably the 
molt perfect, and comes neareſt to the end of its 
jaſtitution, * #446 ax ca tl 


This truth may be proved, beyond a poſſibility of contra · 
diction. It reſults from a very nice conſideration of the nature 
and cauſes of the wealth of nations, and from obſervations 
which few perſons have made, and much fewer have attempted 
to apply. But fince ſo much light has been thrown upon the 
fubject by the celebrated Dr. Smith, there is no difficulty in 
demonſtrating, that from a ſimple attention to the nature of 
man, his paſſions, and his wants, nations would of themſelves 
be carried to the higheſt degree of proſperity, population, and 


wealth, of which their foil and climate reader them ſuſcepti- 


ble; not only, if thoſe who: govern them, had ſutficient reſo» 
Intion to guard againſt, and lend a deaf ear to thoſe violent 
clamours, which the voice of party, and of a few intereſted 
individuals; never ceaſe to raiſe; but alſo, if they had not ſo 
great a confidence in their own- genius and abilities, if they 
were not fo often guided by their falſe ideas of imaginary im- 
provement, which has never failed to prove the greateſt enemy 
to preſent happineſs ; if they had not the folly to regulate every 
meature by their owa limited views; if they were not ſo ab- 
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Does chis or that particular form of government 
conſtitute its legality, juſtice, and authority? Is the 
obedience and ſupport we owe to it, to be regulated 
by the model on which it was framed'? Is it abſo- 
lutely neceſſary, that this or that particular claſs, or 
the united body of citizens, ſnould poſſeſs this or 
that prerogative? | Muſt the ſyſtem have been 
adopted by the unanimous ſuffrages of all citizens, 
in a general aſſembly of the nation? I will main- 
tain the contrary; 1 will ſay, that whatever was the 
form of this government, though all its powers 
were united and concentrated into one handy its au- 
thority would be lawful. I will go farther; 1 will 
fay, that whatever cauſe had contributed to its eſta- 
bliſhment, whether it originated in the courſe! of 


ſurd as to prefer their own ſhort · ſighted policy to eternal Wife 
dom; and would attempt nothing farther than to preſerye 
order, peace, and tranquillity in ſociety, and to compel every 
individual to reſpect thoſe rights in others of which he is ſo 
jealous, and which he expects to be reſpected in himſelf. 

This propofition will enable us to demonſtrate, in the moſt 
ſatis factory mauner, that the greater or leſs degree of happi- 
neſs men enjoy in ſociety, is ſolely derived from the propor- 
tionate perfection of the civil law, and internal police. I his 
will clearly point out what we ought to think of the preſent 
philoſophers, ſo few of whom have directed their inquiries to 
this object, ſo important to mankind, and all of whom have, 
with the greateſt avidity, applied themſelves to the political 
law, a ſcience, where the leaſt miſtakes are ſo dangerous in 
their conſequences, and whoſe only importance, after all, 
for men in general, is the opportunity it affords them of ar 
Wat their en and their vanit ). 2 
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events, in chance. or. circumſtances; whether it 
was erected by violence, tyranny, uſurpation, or 
even conqueſt, it demands our ſubmiſſion; and 
that whoever ſhould attempt to overthrow it, to 
moleſt, or impede its operation, would be guilty of 
the molt deteſtable crime which man, in a ſtate of ſo» 
ciety, can commit; ſince his ſucceſs muſt be founded 
on the ruin of his fellow - creatures, at tbe ineſti- 
mable price of their deareſt enjoyments. Of what 
importance is it to man by whom be is governed, 
or by what title, if the power is exerciſed on 
the immutable rules of reaſon, juſtice, and 
equity? x . | 
Since it 1s the ſole object of Government 2 " 
giſlature to ſanction the natural law, which our paſ- 
ſions conſtantly impel us to forget; that this end 
may be invariably attained, thoſe who are deftined 
to govern ſhould be of a nature ſuperior to ours; 
the weakneſs of human paſſions ſhould never enter 
into their compoſition, | But alas} however dil- | 
tinguiſhed they may be by their abilities; whatever 
effects their adminiſtration may produce on the 
public weal; ſtill they are men, liable to the errors 
and weakneſſes of humanity : their exalted ſphere 
and the nature of their, functions do not exempt 
them from the ſolicitations and frailties of human 
paſſions. They only tend to give a keener enn 


a This ee which is * a neceſſary and imme- 
diate conſequence of the preceding propoſitions, is ſuſceptible 
of the ſame clear and invincible demonſtration” © © 
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their ſeductive influence. If they poſſeſſed judge: 
ment and penetration ſufficient to diſcover the per- 
nicious tendency of erroneous counſels, and to cal- 
culate their conſequences; if they were ſenſible that 
they could infringe no rights without interrupting 
the proſperity of their ſubjects, and diminiſhing 
their own power, whenever they deviated from the 
rules of - juſtice and moderation, this powerful 
conviction would ſoon recall them. They all fin- 
cerely and ardently defire the proſperity of their 
ſubjects, and the increaſe of population; they all 
defire the circulation-of riches, which, by imparting 
new life to induſtry and trade, diſpenſe over the 
whole country the - bleſſings of peace and abun- 
dance. This ſentiment is more deeply imprefſed 
in them, and receives an additional impulſe, from 
the vivacity and ardour, and even pernicious im- 
petuoſity of their paſſions. They do not commit an 
injuſtice for the puerile ſatisfaction of doing it. 
To whatever depth of depravity man may fall, 
ſuch conſummate villany as Suetonius attributes 
to Nero, can ſcarcely enter his heart. If, however, 
the ſame effects muſt always be apprehended from 
folly and perverſeneſs, to which, unhappily, man is 
always ſubject; their puniſhment is at hand: a 
total languor ſeizes every part of the ſtate; its 
commerce declines, the country daily loſes its po—- 
pulation, its fertility diſappears, and i its riches Va- 
niſn: in the midſt of this general convulſion the 
foundations of government are ſapped, and it buries 
at laſt in one common ruin the corrupt and trai- 

| terous 
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terous authors of its fall. The numerous armies 
of the Goths were not the only ſcourge that 
afflicted the Roman empire: they were not the 
ſole cauſe of its overthrow; but the vices of the 
emperors, and the diſſolute prodigality of their 
court, having invited them, it was at laſt” aban- 
doned to the mercileſs fury of theſe barbarians; 
Inſtances are very rare of a government being 
corrupted ſo far as to produce this fatal ſeries of 
calamities. It is a certain fact, that ſince Europe 
has been divided into ſeveral governments, all of 
which poſſeſs a ſufficient degree of ſtability, the 
condition of mankind bas been infinitely melio- 
rated. The reaſon of this, it would not be unin- 
tereſting to inveſtigate. Our progreſs to proſ- 
perity, wealth, and happineſs, whether more or leſs 
accelerated, is certain. The lower claſs of the 
people, though the moſt neglected, is gradually 
emerging from its abject ſituation. It is become 
the firſt object of every government to perfect 
the civil code; above all, it muſt be obſerved, 
that this tendency to improvement 15: retarded, 


* It may be eaſily demonſtrated, that the Chriſtian religion, 
whatever may be ſaid to the contrary by theſe modern philo- 
ſophers, and however it may have been abuſed and perverted 
by intereſted men, to anſwer their own particular views, will 
be found, after every inveſtigation, to be the true cauſe of theſe 
beneficial conſequences. Here I would beg leave to refer the 
reader to a ſermon preached laſt year at the Reading aflizes, by 
the Rev. Dr. Valpy, and printed at the requeſt. of the High, | 
"OY in which this trurh is very OY Wuftrated. 
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and even often checked, ſolely by the clamours 
and oppoſition of thofe individuals, who, with the 
plauſible pretence of defending. their imaginary 
Tights, and of preferving . uſages, and pretended 
privileges, often oppoſe the moſt beneficial mea- 
ſures and beſt- concerted plans of government.* 

It certainly would be the higheſt preſumption to 
maintain, that the degree of proſperity which the 


people enjoy, receives no kind of influence from the 


particular form of theſe governments. It muſt 
be confeſſed, that there are particular forms, bet. 
ter calculated than others, to promote the general 
welfare, which make it neceſſary for thoſe who 


govern, to ſtore their minds with uſeful knowledge, 


which throw fewer obſtacles in their way, when 
they attempt to clear the code of that obſcure 
maſs of uſelefs laws, and ridiculous contradictions, 
which render the ſtudy of jurifprudence ſo intri- 
cate and diſguſting. There muſt be particular 
forms, which will never impower a ſet of inte- 
reſted individuals to throw impediments in the way 
of thoſe who govern, whenever they wiſh to fim- 
plify the public procedure, and to lop off that 
tribe of unneceffary lawyers, who, having armed 


themſelves with the quirks and barbarous terms of 


. * Theſe are facts which deſerve to be illuſtrated in as clear 
a manner as poſſible. This would not be a very difficult taſk 
to a man, who had ſtudied hiſtory in a philoſophical manner, 
that is, as it is connected with the manners of nations, their 
agriculture, their commerce, and their different meaus of im- 


the 
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the law, faſten like inſatiable leeches on the ſub» 
ſtance of the people, and fatten on their blood. 
Such nuiſances as theſe are infinitely more pre- 
judicial to the public proſperity, than the few im- 
perſections of the political law, which our ima» 
gination never fails to exaggerate. Bur how apt 
are we to fill our minds with deluſive chimeras! 
Where is the man, uninfluenced by his paſſions, 
whole ſtretch of genius, and immenſity of know- 
ledge, can enable bim to make an exact calcu- 
lation of the preciſe and proportionate influence 
of any government? Where is the man, for in- 
{tance, who could decide that England would ne- 
ver have attained her preſent unexampled proſ- 
perity, if Cromwell could have tranſmitted to his 
deſcendants that ſceptre of iron with which be re- 
preſſed the attempts of the diſcontented at home, 
and inſpired his enemies abroad with the terror of 
his name ! if his deſcendants had inherited that 
daring genius, that intrepidity of ſoul, that decided 
character, that quick and unerring penetration, 
vithout which his ſceptre could not be wielded; 
who could declare that the nation would have 
been leſs opulent, and each individual leſs happy? 
It is eaſy to be demonſtrated ; T ſhall not, there- 
fore, heſitate to affirm it : England indubitably 
. owes to its liberty many of its moſt, uſeful laws; 
it is certainly indebted to it for that energy and 
activity which ſo eminently characteriſe its inha- 
bitants. But, T will not ſay merely, that an able 
and judicious monarch, without detracting from 
3 his 
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would aſk of political critics what they think. of a law which 
it is almoſt impoſlible to put in execution; which, if it was 
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bis own power, might have promulgated the ſame 
Jaws; that other means might have ocurred of in- 


fuſing into his people the ſame energetic charac- 


ter. Is it not, alſo, a well-known truth, that many 
of thoſe laws which have moſt contributed to the 
_ preſent proſperity of the Engliſh, date their ex- 
iſtence at a period when no veſtige of the ſpirit of 


liberty could yet be traced ? and on the contrary, 
have we not the beſt reaſon to preſume, that 
ſuch men as Cromwell would never have ſubmitted 


to thoſe popular clamours and prejudices, which 
more than once, ſince that period, have extorted 
from the Britiſh Government the moſt abſurd and 
. pernicious laws ?* Would they not have cruſhed 
| thoſe innumerable obſtacles conſtantly raiſed by 
| perſonal intereſt to the reform of abuſes ? obſtacles, 
however, which in the preſent criſis it would be 
very dangerous, and might 020 a very impolitic 
r to remove. 


What, then, ſhould be the ills of a Statef 


" who, by his commanding genius, emi- 
nent abilities, and Powerful eloquence, had 


enforced, would expoſe the State to the greateſt inconveni- 
encies, perhaps even to a rebellion and a civil war; if they 
anſwer, that ſuch a law muſt be called pernicious, I would beg 
_ to meditate upon the probable conſequences' of a bill 


paſſed in the Nr of Common mee 7th of Apel, 1792. 
ITY gained 
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gained an aſcendant over the public opinion, who 
lived ina country where evident abuſes had crept 
into the conſtitution ; where, however, every at- 
tempt to improve the condition of the people 
would be oppoſed by thoſe numberleſs obſtacles 
which never fail to impreſs the generous and the 
humane wich the livelieſt concern. If, indeed, he 
poſſeſſed a ſupernatural power over the hearts of 
men; if the charm of his voice could ſtifle the 
paſſions, and unite the moſt diſcordant opinions ; 
if, without commotion and tumult, by the fimple 
act of his own will, he could produce a new or- 
der of things, and, relying on his own ſuperior 
genius, he could baniſh every doubt, and diſpel 
every apprehenſion of its future conſequences : 
under theſe circumſtances, undoubtedly, he 
ought not to heſitate one moment; he ought im- 
mediately to reform whatever he ſhould find 
defective in the government of his country, and 
to introduce a conſtitution, in his judgement, the | 
beſt calculated to promote the induſtry, and con- | 
tribute to the happineſs of the people. I will go | 
farther, I will ſay, that if he wiſhed to eſtabliſh | 
his new ſyſtem on a ſolid foundation, and give it 
all the ſtability of which human undertakings are | 
ſuſceptible, he ought to remove even thoſe ima- | 
ginary defects which conſtantly excite the cenſure 
of metaphyſical theory ; ; by which, tho" the general 
proſperity. is not in the leaſt influenced, yet being 


continual ſubjects of . to the deluded and 
G the 
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the turbulent, furniſh them with the means of 
tomenting the public diſcontent. 

But if he is not deſtitnte of common ſenſe, . 
muſt confeſs that he is but a man, that his know- 
ledge and penetration are not infallible, and chat 
nature has limited within very narrow bounds his 
means of influence and powers of perſuaſion; he 
will ſee how irrefittible are thoſe paſſions which he 
muſt combat, and how unſhaken thoſe. intereſts 
againſt which he muſt ſtruggle ; he will confider 
he is not to act upon material and phyſical bodies, 
whoſe impulſe and a reſiſtance may be eaſily calcu- 
lated : but upon moral beings, perpetually ſubject 


merous powers which the paſſions always put in mo- 
tion, and whoſe effects it is impoſſible to anticipate : 
and as he will be convinced, that the firſt bleſſing 
of man in ſociety is government, and the worſt of 
all evils, anarchy, he will be led to conclude, that 
rebellion againſt an eſtabliſhed government, with 
whatever pretexts it may be palliated, is either the 
act of a madman, incapable of foreſeeing the con- 
ſequences of his actions, or of an unprincipled 
villain, who is indifferent about them: hence he 


Europe, where governments tend of themſelves to 
their own perfection: he will carry his views no 
farther than, with modeſty and ſimplicity, to point 
out 8 enn abuſe, and thoſe contra- 
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ditions and abſurdities which diſgrace our codes 
and different eſtabliſhments. 
And indeed, where is the man of ſenſe, . 
fixing his eyes on the preſent ſituation of France, 
would not be ſtruck with horror at the idea of 
a popular commotion ? Were there ever any 
people more favoured by circumſtances ; a peo - 
ple that could indulge a fairer hope of ſeeing 
all its abuſes corrected; of ſeeing its natural advan- 
tages of ſoil and climate, thoſe which it derived 
from its government, its king, magiſtrates; and 
laws, greatly improved by the acceſſion of other 
ineſtimable bleſſings? Government itſelf was 
not inſenſible to the neceſſity of reforming exiſt- 
ing abuſes, and of taking effectual precautions 
againſt their re-· admiſſion. It was involved in the 
greateſt difficulties; the various wars, embez- 
zlements, and depredations, had occaſioned an 
enormous deficit in the finances. It was become 
neceſſary to create adequate reſources ; to deviſe 
ſome regular plan, which might bring the re- 
ceipts on a level with the expenditure, and ena- 
ble the government to liquidate the charges, and 
ro fulfil their engagements. The king had been 
entruſted by ancient uſage with the prerogative of 
determining what meaſures ſhould be adopted, and 
of impoſing ſuch taxes as his royal wiſdom 
ſhould think molt neceffary ; but the imbecility 
of miniſters had emboldened the parliaments to- 
ſuch a pitch of inſolence and licentiouſneſs, that 
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they would have thrown innumerable obſtacles i in 
the way; and ſuch was their infatuation, that in 
the exigency of the moment, recourſe muſt have 
been had to violent meaſures. Such a ſtep was 
totally repugnant to the ſenſibility of a king, 
who is diſtinguiſbed amongſt other ſovereigns 
for his benignity and goodneſs of heart, for his 
ardent defire of promoting the happineſs, and 
ſecuring the love of his ſubjects: he revived 
the obſolete uſage of convoking the States Ge- 
neral ; he aſſembled around him the deputies of 
his people; he declared his readineſs” to con- 
cur with them in whatever plan they ſhould adopt 


for the relief of the State; and aſſured them, 


that he deſired no taxes but thoſe whoſe ne- 
ceſũty they had acknowledged, and the appli- 
cation of which they had previouſly ſanẽtioned. 


The cabiers of the different provinces were in 


general replete with wiſdom and moderation; and 
if the deputies had ſtrictly conformed to the in- 
ſtructions of their conſtituents, they would have 
conſulted, and materially benefited the public 


welfare. The nation was not then fallen to its 


preſent depravity : it ſincerely deſired a reform; 
but republicaniſm and anarchy were very far 
from being its object; they did not even enter 


into the number of poſſibilities. The, Aſſembly 


was not deſtitute of diſtinguiſhed characters; 
ſeveral of its members were conſpicuous for their 
probity and abilities; but the want of energy 


blun- 
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blunders into which it was,, betrayed, ſoon 
brought on that fatal criſis, which, with the de- 
ſtructive rapidity of lightning, has produced a. 
total ſubverſion, and abandoned the kingdom 
to a factious and fanatical fer, who ſuddenly. 
emerging fron the meaneſt | obſcurity, have 
marked every tep of their new career with proſcrip- 
tions and maſſacres, and every ſpecies of unex- 
ampled barbarities. Preſumptuous and deluded 
mortal ! if this melancholy experience. does not, 
afford thee a ſalutary leffon ; if ever the mad 
hope of raiſing a fairer edifice tempts thee. to de- 
{troy the ancient fabric, the Chriſtian may drop 
a tear over thy misfortunes, but. the pity of the 
philoſopher will be ſtifled by his indignation !# 

To examine what form of government is moſt 
conducive to the happinefs of ſociety in gene- 
ral, or of each individual who compoſes it, would 
not be an unintereſting or unprofitable i inquiry, 
were it but to inform our minds on, ſo. impor- 


tant a ſubject, Though it may N vs reach 


* Whilſt this was printing, the 9 news N 


that the Cannibals who at preſent tyrannize over F 
bad completed their long catalogue of eruelties by an act 


the moſt atrocious barbarity an act of ſuch outrage to every 
principle of humanity, as to beggar the powers of language 
to deſcribe it in all its horrors! What a melancholy and 
memorable leſſon for men] But how ſhocking the idea, that 
they have not profited by that . n which wy Ms, 
bad already exhibited. * el , 
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of our penetration to determine the exact pe- 
riod ; the preſent ſtorm muſt be finally ſuc- 
ceeded by a calm. We are well aware that fear 
alone and terror may ſettle us at laſt into a ftate 
of quieſcence and peace, and that the ſword 
alone will dictate the laws to which we muſt 
at laſt ſubmit: yet it is not impoſſible to find 
ſome happy corner of the world, where the 
voice of reaſon and virtue may ſtill be heard, 
where the people, conſcious of their errors, may at 
laſt throw off the deluſion, and ſubmit to the 
direction of the judicious and the good. Thus 
among the military chiefs of France, after the 
ſtorm is diſſipated, and they are fatiated with 
conqueſt and deſtruction, it is not impoſſible 
that one. at leaſt may be found of ſufficient ca- 
pacity and exalted ſentiments, who may feel 
the noble ambition, and be warmed by the ge- 
nerous with to heal the wounds of his diſ- 
tracted country; and if he is called upon to be 
the founder of its government, to give it the 
beſt form that circumſtances will permit. It 
cannot, therefore, be unintereſting to throw what 
light we can on ſo nice and important a ſubject; 
and, as much as the narrow limits of human fa- 


culties will allow, to determine the baſis on 


which a government ſhould reſt, and point out 


thoſe certain principles which ſhould always be 


obſerved in its formation. 

That we may conſider this queſtion in every 
point of vicw, and diſplay in all their force 
5 * che 


C 


the abſurdities of this new-fangled philoſophy, 
your Excellency will permit me to {et out with 
a ſuppoſition, which, however, might have ap- 
proached nearer to a reality, if, in the general 
concourſe of all, the ſenſible and the virtuous 
could have diſtinguiſhed each other, could have 
acted in concert, and ſeparated from the multi- 
tude. Let us ſuppoſe, that in the preſent mo- 
ment, when an univerſal terror pervades the 
whole nation, a few hundred families united and 
concerted their plan for eſtabliſhing and perpe- 
tuating a fafer, more ſolid, and a happier mode 
of life than they have hitherto experienced; that 
they collect the ſhattered wreck of their pater- 
nal eſtates, enough to tranſport themſelves to one 
of the iſlands in the Pacific ocean; to purchaſe 
it, and to provide themſelves with every thing 
neceſſary for their ſubſiſtence, till their firſt har- 
yelt ſhall ſecure them from every apprehenſion 
on this ſubject; that they have been joined be- 
fore their departure by ſervants of both ſexes, 
who, in the hope of raiſing themſelves to a better 
fortune, and eſtabliſhing their independence, are 
content to follow them, and reſolved to ſhare with 
them the dangers and uncertainties of ſucha voyage: 
Let us ſuppaſe, in ſhort, that having taken every 
precaution, they have engaged ſeveral work- 
men and families, profeſſing thoſe trades which 
are the moſt neceſſary for eſtabliſhing a colony 
abroad. Let us now examine what form of 
„ they ought to fix upon, if, poſſeſſing 
64 ſufficient 
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ſufficient foreſight to penetrate into futurity, 
they already conſider themſelves in the 2 0 
a flouriſhing colony. 

If a propagator of this ne olilaſopby was in- 
troduced among them, he would na doubt inſiſt 
upon having a general Aſſembly; and that each 
individual ſhould be called freely to give bis 

opinion on the new government. All men, he 
vould ſay, are born free and equal; they are and 

can oaly be ſubject to the law. The law is, and 
muſt be, the expreſſion of the general will; to 
compel a man to ſubmit to laws, in the formation 
of which he has not expreſsly concurred, is to 
' Violate the moſt ſacred and impreſcriptible 
rights; to enſlave and to tyrannize over him. But 
would there be any difficulty in demonſtrating, 
that ſuch maxims as theſe would be wholly in- 
applicable to qur preſent ſuppoſition. Could a 
doubt be entertained, that the families that had 
purchaſed and paid for the poſſeſſion of the iſland, 
that had defrayed the expences of the vayage, 
and had provided for the general ſubſiſtence, 
alone conſtituted the nation, the tate, and the 
citizens; that they would. poſſeſs the abſolute 
and undeniable right of impoſing upon them- 
ſelves whatever form of government they would 
deem moſt conduciye to their own happineſs. 
It is evident, that the workmen and ſervants 
would have no other rights but thoſe which na- 
turally reſulted from the ſeveral contracts, by 
which they had bound themſelves to follow the 
 firk 
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firſt families. If, however, the artiſans were deſ- 
titute of employment; if the domeſtics were in 
want of ſubſiſtence, and their wages were not re- 
gularly paid them, they might demand to be re- 
ſtored to their native country, and to be indem- 
nified for all the inconveniencies they had ſuf- 
fered : and even if they were diſſatisfied with the 
eſtabliſhed government, if they deemed it too op- 
preſſive, they might demand to be ſent back to 
their country, or, at leaſt, to have the permiſſion 
to remove themſelves: the right of quitting a 
ſtate, eſpecially when its governors enforce the 
obſeryance of laws and uſages that are diametri- 
cally contrary to ancient eſtabliſhments, is an in- 
herent and inalienable right of man, which can- 
not be conteſted without the moſt cruel injuſtice : 
but as long as the workmen and ſervants remained 
in the country, as long as they lived under the 
protection of that government which the proprie- 
tors had eſtabliſhed, they would be ſtrictly bound 
to reſpe& and obey it. They would poſſeſs none 
but civil rights ; the political rights it would not 
be in their power to acquire, without becoming 
proprietors by 'any of 1 means which the law 
had ppl 8 


This 


* 1 will not it heſitate to afirm, that theſe different propoſi- 
tions, founded on the principles of natural right, may be 
| demonſtrated with a degree of inconteſtable evidence; and 
that it may be eafily proved, that in every country, in every 

nation, and under every government, men deſtitute of 
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This firſt difficulty being overcome, it ap- 
pears evident, that if ever men have poſſeſſed 
the right of determining the ſyſtem and form 
of government, to which they will be bound to 
ſubmit, it is in the caſe of our ſuppoſition. It 
evidently follows, that the maſters of families, 
who poſſeſs property, will conſtitute à general 
Aflembly, and deliberate among themſelves this 
very important queſtion. _ 

One of their firſt reflections will be, the ob- 
vious. neceſſity of adopting the ſimpleſt form of 
government, as they neither feel the ſame wants, 


nor are actuated by the paſſions of Europeans; for 


this purpoſe, a family government will be a ſuffi- 
ctent hond of union for their infant fociety. But 


carrying their views into futurity, and ſenſible of 
their growing proſperity, they will ſee the mo- 


ment approaching, when it will be impoſſible to 


acquire additional land e without pur- 


1 
property, are, with regard to proprietors, the Pal as thoſo 
artiſts and domeſtics, whom we have ſuppoſed to have en- 
gaged themſelves under certain conditions, to accompany 
the families who coloniſed the iſland which they had previouſly 
purchaſed. The term proprietor muſt, however, be received 
with a certain Jatitude, eſpecially when we are ſpeaking of 


a civiliſed country, We muſt conſider as ſuch every man 


who has a direct, ſolid, and permanent intereſt in the pub- 
lic welfare, and is not liable every day to migrate to ano- 
ther country, and to carry his property with him. In Eng- 
land, for inſtance, the farmers, and thoſe who carry on ex- 
tenſive manufactures, ought to come under the denomina - 
tion of proprietors. | Ps 
| chaſing 


8 
chafing it at the ratio of its produce. The fer- 
tility of their land will leave them a conſiderable 
ſurplus to be diſpoſed of; the value of their ſu- 
perfluities will be greatly enhanced by their ad- 
vantageous poſition for commerce; their popu- 
lation will increaſe with proportionate rapidity; 
induſtry and manufactures will be ſoon naturaliſed 
to their iſland, and thus they will find themſelves 
rapidly arriving to that period of ſociety, when 
the landholders, as is the caſe among the Euro- 
pean nations, are greatly exceeded in numbers 
by that claſs of individuals that poſſeſs no pro- 
perty. Let us ſuppoſe, then, that wiſhing to erect 
a ſolid and laſting ſtructure, they have deter- 
mined to rear a permanent conſtitution, which 
may anſwer every poſſible exigency of the com- 
munity in thoſe ſeveral gradations of improve- 
ment and civilization, which hiſtory and expe- 
rience have taught them to diſcriminate. In this 
ſtate of the ſuppoſition, let us conſider what form 
it would be their duty to adopt. | 

We all know, that there exiſt three ſimple 
forms of government. Several political writers enu- 
merate four, which, however, by their combina - 
tion and intermixture compoſe ſeveral others. 

The ſimple forms of government are, a de- 
mocracy, where the people at large and collectively 
poſſeſs the ſovereign power; an-ariftocracy, where 
the legiſlature is in a ſelect aſſembly compoſed of a 
few principal and privileged perſons ; a monarchy, 
where the ſovereignty reſides in a ſingle perſon, 

| who 
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who governs by fixed, known, and eſtabliſhed 
laws, which are conformable to the character of 
the people; and virtually ſanctioned by its tacit 
approbation. To theſe principal forms politicians 
add deſporiſm, which they define by a government 
of an abſolute, arbitrary, and uncontrouled ſo- 
vereign, who determines every meaſure by his 
will and caprice. But what they call abſolute deſ- 
potiſm, is merely the abuſe and corrupt perver- 
fion of a monarchical government; and it may 
be eaſily demonſtrated, if the characteriſtic of 
deſpotiſm is the priyation of every right and 
ſpecies of liberty, that there is no ſimple form of 
government which may not degenerate into del 
potiſm ; that it is the continual tendency of an 
ariftocratic government, and the neceſſary fare of 
democracy, 

The proportionate degree of liberty en oped 
by the ſubject, does not, therefore, depend on 
the particular form or ſyſtem of government. It 


is not becauſe the ſovereignty is in the hands of 


a fingle perſon, becauſe it is lodged in a ſelect 
number, or in the people collectively, that thoſe 
who are ſubject to it are more or leſs free, When, 
indeed, can man, in a ſtate of ſociety, be ſaid 


to be ſtrictly and abſolutely free? What, then, 


is that liberty, which is the conſtant object of the 
moſt extravagant encomiums, and which men 

IO 
only extol becauſe they have formed erronequs 
ideas of it. It is an univerſally received and i in. 
conteltable ruth, chat a as ſoon as man enters into 
3 "1 | a ſtate 
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| ſtate of ſociety, he renounces his natural inde- 
pendence. It is evident, that the protection he 
receives from the united power of the community, 
and his own ſecurity from the wrongs and injuries 
he might ſuffer from others, obliges him to 
forego the right of injuring them ; and he binds, 
himſelf to obſerve that honeſt and inoffenſive 
conduct towards his equals, which he requires to 
be obſerved towards himſelf. It is evident, that 
this mutual compact between the community, 
which promiſes its protection, and the individual 
who binds himſelf to do nothing injurious 
to its welfare, is wholly on the advantage of 
the individual ; fince, in a ſtate of folitude, he 
would be .friendleſs and deſtitute ; and without 
the means and power to repel external attacks, 
Hence we may draw this important conclufion, 
that man, in a ſtate of civil ſociety, enjoys the 
greateſt degree of liberyy of which he is ſuſcepti- 
ble, when he is ſubject ro no power, but the do- 
minion of known and equal laws; when there 
exiſts no authority that can compel or forbid him 
any thing, which the law does not forbid or com- 
pel him to do; eſpecially when, what the law 
forbids and preſcribes, is not repugnant to thoſe 
fixed and eternal duties, which the immutable 
nature of things, and the mutual relation we bear 
one to another has engraven in our hearts. Wot” 
Let us imagine a people bleſſed with a code of 
laws, with a conſtitution, I will not ſay , totally 
exempt from defects, but approaching as near 
perfection as the narrow limits of human faculties 
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will admit; it is of little importance, whether 
the ſupreme. power be veſted in the hands of a 
fingle perſon, whether it be entruſted to a few, 
or to the collective body, the people will un- 

doubtedly enjoy the greateſt degree of liberty, 

conſiſtent with a ſtate of civil ſociety; and the 
mad and illuſive hope of increaſing it will be a 
certain ſource of future calamities, and a melan- 
choly proof of their blindneſs and folly. 

It will be admitted, perhaps, that a people thus 
fituared might enjoy civil liberty in all its extent. 
But theſe objections, no doubt, will be made; what 
reliance can this people have on the continuation of 
a bleſſing, which may fo eaſily be wreſted from 
them ? What aſſurance can they have, that go- 
vernment will conſtantly turn its views to the im- 
provement of the civil law, and that no authority 
will be introduced in the ſtate, uncontrouled 
and independent of the law, which may afſume 
a dictatorial power, and impoſe ſevere reſtrictions 
upon their will? An aſſurance, it will be moreover 
argaed, upon which the ſole happineſs of the peo- 
ple is built, and which can only be derived from 
the full enjoyment of political as well as civil h- 
betty ; now, to inſure the permanent poſſeſſion 
of this political liberty, the ſovereignty of the 
people muſt he recogniſed : it mult be admitted, 
that they poſſeſs the right to eſtabliſh laws, and 
that theſe laws receive their ſanction ſolely from 
the aſſent of the people, and are the mere ex- 
preſſion of its will; that there exiſt no authorities 

1 | in 


it 2 


in the ſtate, but thoſe which it has conſtituted, - 


and are dependent on its pleaſure ;; and that the 
public agents entruſted with the different offices of 
adminiſtration, are reſponſible functionaries, ame- 
nable to its tribunal, and liable to be puniſhed, if 
they do not ſtrictly and invariably adhere to the 
law. 
How many ſophiſms, how many en 
arguments are contained in theſe few words! _. 

No doubt, political and civil liberty muſt be 
united, to enſure to the people a ſalutary govern- 
ment. But if we wiſh to know what forms the pro- 
minent characteriſtic of political, conſidered in its 
relation to civil, liberty, Monteſquieu has informed 
us. It does not conſiſt in the degree of concurrence 
that each individual gives to the formation of the 
laws; nor in the proportionate number of indivi- 
duals who conſtitute the ſupreme power, but in the 
firm ſenſe and well-founded confidence felt by each 
citizen, that the government conduces to the pub- 
lic intereſt and fecurity : a confidence that per- 
ſuades him not only of the juſtice of the law, but of 
its ſole authority and dominion over him; which 
_ perſuades him, that whenever it is attempted to be 
violated, he is furniſhed with the means of reliſting 
that inſraction, and of obtaining redreſs, . 

If then, to return to my ſcheme, the heads of 
families, are deſirous (as mult naturally be the 
cale) to enjoy as much freedom as men in a 
ſtate of ſociety can hope to enjoy if they wiſh, 
to OY, themſelves the government moſt pro- 
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per to ſecure to the citizen his civil liberty in its 
utmoſt extent, to inſpire him with that confidence 
of ſecurity and happineſs which conſtitutes political 
liberty; they will, in the firſt place, examine if 
among the ſimple forms of government there is any 
one which anſwers their views. 
Let us follow them in their examination of 
democracy. They will, in the firſt place, ob- 
ſerve that, properly ſpeaking, there never did and 
never can exiſt a pure democracy, becauſe in ſpite 
of every thing that can be done, the title of citi- 
zen, and the privileges of citizen - ſnip, mult ever 
be refuſed, not only to individuals, but even to 
whole claſſes of men, whom, according to Euro- 
pean manners, we cannot diſpenſe with. They 
will next perceive, that when this preliminary 
difficulty is overcome, if they ſnould agree to call 
democratic every ſtate where the ſovereignty of the 
people alone is acknowledged, where all authoriiy 
originates in them, and where, as now in France, the 
exceptions which deprive individuals of the right 
ol citizenſhip, are as few as poſſible; ſtill their views 
will not be completely anſwered; for under that 
form of government, whether the people act them - 
ſelves, or name the repreſentatives to whom they 
confide their authority, it is in / either caſe impol- 
ſible that the individual ſhould enjoy either civil or 
political liberty. It is in truth impoſſible that under 
ſuch a government a reaſonable code of laws 
ſhould be formed ; or if formed, that it ſhould be 


durable. The caprice and paſſions of the people, 
| | or 
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or rather of thoſe who are ſucceſsful in gaining their 
confidence, muſt every moment introduce into 
the legiſlation innumerable contradiftory deci- 
ſions, which will be multiplied and made intole- 
rable by the tricks and the abuſes of chicane. A 
little reflection muſt convince us that ſuch a go- 
vernment muſt allow the paſſions the utmoſt poſſi- 
ble ſcope and latitude, It muſt give birth to 4 
ſwarm of ambitious men who, eager in the pur- 
ſuit of honours and riches, blind to the dangers 
which attend their ambitious career, and knowing 
that it is from the people alone they can receive eſ- 
ſential affiſtance, will flatter them in every poſſible 
manner, and impel them to act in every direction 
that may anſwer their own nefarious views. They 
will avail themſelves of that envy and hatred 
which actuate the people againſt thoſe who are 
diſtinguiſhed either by riches, talents, or public 
ſervices. Theſe will be pointed out as the vic- 
tims; and means will be found to engage the de- 
luded populace to ſacrifice them to their jealoufy. 
In a word, it follows from the nature of democracy 
that there muſt be a prevailing faction, which from 
ſelf-intereſt, and for the confirmation of its owt 
authority, will oppreſs without mercy every one 
who does not pay it implicit obedience, and bear 
down, under the moſt cruel tyranny, the moſt con- 
ſiderable portion of the community. Placed under 

H ſuch 
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ſuch circumſtances, how can the individual poſ- 
ſels that confidence in which political. "oy 
conſiſts ! 

If, in this imaginary bee of. ours, it be 
evident, that the dangers and inconveniencies in- 
ſeparable from democracy, would induce the 
heads of families to reject that form of govern- 
ment, would it be difficult to demonſtrate, that 
an ariſtocracy would ſubject them to ſimilat diſ- 
advantages? Would they not immediately per- 
ceive, that, if it is too numerous, it is liable to 
all the evils of a pure democracy: : if, on the 


contrary, it is too confined in its numbers; if 
the power above all becomes hereditary, it will 


naturally degenerate into tyranny. As to mo- 
narchy, without doubt it does not preſent ſuch 
numberleſs dangers; and if any reliance could 
be placed upon the intellectual powers, the in- 
tegrity, the talents, and virtues of the monarch, 
it is evident that their choice would fall upon 
this ſyſtetn of government. But who is ignorant 
of the dangers of elections? Who, on the other de, 
can anſwer for the abilities and virtues of an here: 
ditary ſovercign ? Every thing, therefore, induces 


us firmly to believe, that from a full perſuaſion 
of the evils which attend the ſimple forms, 


the heads of families would direct their at- 


rempts to re-unite them, and 1 in eſtabliſhing a a per- 


ect 


„ 


fect equilibrium among them, would lay the 
foundation of a government, which, while it 
enſured every poſſible degree of liberty, would 
retain ſufficient ſtrength and energy, to make 
the bleſſings of order, of plenty, of peace, and 
tranquillity, permanent among them. 

Arrived at this point of the argument, the man 
of an elevated genius would then find ample room 
for the exertion of his abilities; he might then 
direct his labours to the inveſtigation of a queſ- 
tion the moſt important and intereſting. 

1 could then form a wiſh, that he ſhould firſt 
examine how far ſuſceptible of liberty man would 
be fonnd in the different periods and progreſſive 
advancement of ſociety. And in this momen- 
tous inquiry, I will not heſitate to aſſert, that 
he would eſtabliſh it as an irrefragable truth, 
that, according to the preſent ſtate of Europe, it 
is impoſſible, without falling into all the hor- 
rors of confuſion and anarchy, that any govern- 
ment can entruſt to individuals a greater portion 
of liberty than the Engliſh derive from their 
conftitution. I could wiſh to ſee him weigh it 
an impartial balance the advantages and diſad- 
vantages of this liberty, and point out to us in 
what manner, and how far, it contributes as much 
to the general proſperity of the nation as to the 
happineſs of the individual. 1 could wiſh him 
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conſtitution would produce the ſame advan- 


lodged. He will, in his inquiry, make us ſenſible, 
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to ſhew us how far it may obſtruct, as it ac- 
tually does obſtruft, both the private, and the 
public welfare of the community. In ſhort, 
J could wiſh him fairly to examine what Eng- 
land owes to its maritime ſituation, whether, 
if eſtabliſhed on the continent, her boaſted 


tages; and whether the executive power would 
find itſelf armed with ſufficient authority. Such 
an examination would lead him to inveſti- 
gate the various modifications which either the 
Extent of the State, its peculiar ſituation, or 
its connections with ſurrounding kingdoms, 
might recommend as neceſſary in its conſtitu- 
tion. | 

The diſcuſſion of theſe queſtions, as you per; 
ceive, Sir, would infenfibly lead him to inqui- 
ries of the greateſt moment : he muſt eſtabliſh, 
in a manner, both clear and diſtin&, the 7 
difference there exiſts between thoſe abuſes that 
ariſe from the nature of the government, ſuch, 
however, as a recurrence to its principles can 
eaſily remove without injury; and thoſe which 
are the neceffary conſequences of human nature 
and human paſſions. Abuſes will certainly re- ap- 
pear, whatever be the form of government, and 
into whatever hands the ſovereign authority is 


that in 4 government of many, the individual Who 
enjoys 
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enjoys a ſhare of authority, neceſſarily. che- 
riſnes in his character, either as man or as 
father of a family, a diſtinct and ſeparate in- 
tereſt from that of the State, which, requires all 
private conſiderations to be ſacrificed to the public 
good, while, un the other hand, an hereditary mo- 
narch is the only one whole intereſt is uniformly 
that of the nation—an inſuperable difference in fa- 
vour of monarchy, the conſequences of which 
would exhibit, in the examination, a pleaſing 
and important view. 

This will be ſufficient, Sir, to give you an 
idea of the book which I conceive would be 
beſt calculated to refute the doctrines of this 
new philoſophy. I cannot claim the merit of 
ſaying 1 have formed a ſketch of it; I have 
preſented you ſimply with a few outlines, and 
paſſing over intermediate ideas, without dwelling 
upon conſequences, my wiſh has been to convince 
your Excellency how eaſily, by arguments found- 
ed on the nature of man, and his relative duties, 
wie may expoſe the errors, and filence the adyo- 
cates of a democracy. But the writer who ſhould 
undertake this important taſk ought not to loſe 
ſight of the end ſor which government was inſti- 
tuted. 

You may, Sir, perhaps al d after 
forming the idea of ſuch a work, I have- not 
engaged to execute it; but give me leave to 

obſerve, 
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obſerve, that the plan of a book may be formed, 
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the chain of reaſoning, and the ſeries of pro- 
poſitions and inferences may be traced, whillt 
he who planned the whole finds himſelf inade- 
quate to the taſk of writing. it. 

It is in vain for me to entertain my mind 
with theſe illpſive hopes: arrived at my time 
of life, I cannot aſpire. to the character of au- 
thor. To treat of a ſubject, which, beſides its 
great importance, would draw the attention to 
inquiries of the moſt abſtruſe nature, requires 
the pen of a brilliant and poliſhed writer, who 
can comimand the attention of his reader, and 
oblige him often to pauſe and admire his glowing 
and energetic diction My long ſentences, and 
the long-winded periods of my compoſition, 
can never hope to riſe to this conſequence. 
It would be the happineſs of my life, if I 
were bleſſed with ſufficient ſtrength and health, 
to apply the chiſſel, and poliſh ſome of the 
rough ſtones deſtined to the conſtruction of this 
beautiful edifice. Unfortunately, Sir, the duties 
required of me, from the ſituation of life to 
which I have been obliged to devote my time, 
do not permit me to think of ſo laborious an 
undertaking. I ſhould, indeed, be warmed by 
the hopes of proving | uſeful ; and the ſubject 
of my preſent attention would be the only one 


8 


calculated to render comfortable and ſerene the 
few days Which Heaven may add to my old 
age. 


1 have the honour to be, 
With the greateſt reſpect, 
'Your Excellency's 
Moſt devoted humble ſervant, 
5 F. P. PICTET. 


READING, Dec. 28, 1792. 


E R-R A T A. 
Page 6, line 10, for Genus, read Grenus. 
— 7, — 5, for families, read firſt families. 
— 10, — 2, for a full ſtop, put a colon. 
— 12, — 14, for bring about, read may bring about. 
— 20, — 3, for whoſe ſupport, read on whoſe ſu | 
— 34, — 4, for to their wiſhes, read to the wiſh of the Re- 
publican leaders. 
Ibid. — 5, for the reiterated complaints, read but the reiterated 


— 34, — 4 for induceon it, 1 it, 

— 37, — 11, for characters, read character. 

— 49, — 21, for reverence the king, read reyerence the laws, 
— 50, — I, for would be, read is. 

— 32, — 1, for furniſh them, read they furniſh them. 
Ibid, — s EI: 
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LITERARY ASSEMBLY, 
OLD Ws BEET. 


eat the Patronage of their Royal nere 
TIS THE PRINCE OF WALES, 
{HOURS „nn 
$ „ pkk or CLaREN CR. 
i DUKE Or GLOUCESTBR, 
HIS. HIGHNESS PRINCE WILLIAM FREDERIC; 


AND MANY OF THE PRINCIPAL NOBILITY AND 
1872 i. 


1 Nee 


H OO K HA M, 


HOSE moſt ſtrenuous exertions nere been uni- 

formly and unremittedly directed to promote 
the intereſt of ſociety, and the encouragement and 
diſſemination of Literature, has, at a, very great ex- 
pence, fitted up an elegant. ſuite of apartments for the 
eſtabliſhment of a | 


LITERARY ASSEMBLY, 


which he daily furniſhes with the yarious Publications 
of this and every foreign country, on all ſubjects; 
and including all. the, Periodical. and Diurnal Produc- 
tions of repute to be met with on the Continent, in 
Great Britain and Ireland, the Eaſt and Weſt Indies, 
as well as the Foreign Gazettes. | 

His plan having received, independent of particu- 
lac patronage, the ſanction of the public approbation, 
and his very reſpectable Liſt, of 1 7 — already 
convincing him that he was not too ſanguine when he 
projected. it, he now intends to ſolicit the more imme- 
diate attention of Mx of- LETTER and TRAVET- 
LERS. It is to ſuch he looks for its ſupport, and from 
ſuch he hopes for that information which will tend 
to its a4 amy Whatever improvement they may 
pleaſe 10 eſt ſhall*be thankfully adopted. 74 


It is igheft a to ender his Literar 
Aﬀeribbly-a benter of ö mmon cation, whe 
perſons of curioſtty in r "beſt company, the 
beſt books, the beſt intelligence, with the beſt accom- 
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 HOOKHAM's LIBRARY. 

aim of his Plan are fully known; it will be found 
beneficial to the community at large, and extremely 
convenient to all who have occaſion to conſult a Li- 
brary, or Who wiſh to have the occurrences of the 
day, as it is the moſt extenſive inſtitution of the kind 
ever attempted; and as he, though at an age when 
men moſt claim the privilege of retreating from buſi- 
neſs, will not conſider it as complete till it furniſhes 
every poſſible aid to Literature, and is Wein as nem 
an honour to his Country, as his ä 


CIRCULATING LIBRARY, 


now for thirty years eſtabliſhed, has been a benefit to 
it. The 8 A. ription to the Lirzzany ASSEMBLY 
will be Two Gvuine as per ann. which, he is convin 
will not be thought extravagant, confidering the j 
. number of publications daily iſſuing from ti 
8. 
ö As it is his wiſh to have the Company as ale as 
poſſible, none but Subſcribers can be admitted, nor 
any perſon as a Subſcriber, unleſs introduced by a 
Member, or known to Heotbam; but as many re- 
ſpectable Foreigners, whoſe reſidence may not exceed 
three ' months, may wiſh, during that time, to ſee the 
Gazettes of their reſpective countries, they alfo will 
be admitted, for that period, by the ntroduxtion of a 
Member, on paying One Guinea. ' 
The Rooms are opened at TEN in the Morning, 
every Day, Sunday excepted, and ſhut at the ſame hour | 
in the evening. | 
* No Book, Pamphlet, or wee can be 2 
lowed to be taken out of the room. 


Publiſhed by Hoorn B and CARPENTER. | 
HE. OUTLINES of ihe "ENGLISH, an 
FRENCH LANGUAGE, by M, Du Freſnoy-/ 


late Profeſſor of the F. rench Language a the Male | 
verſity of Cambridge. 


* THE ART of PRONOUNCING the FRENCH. 
LANGUAGE with Propriety, the 2d Edition, by 


the 


Boks Publiſhed by HOOKHAM, G.. 
the ſame Author, the Inventor of the New Grammz- 
tical Game, juſt publiſhed. 
STORIES for the INSTRUCTION and EN. 
TERTAINMENT of YOUTH, in 12 vols. orna- 


mented with Copper Plates, which are ſold ſeparate, 
at 18. each vol. 

LIBERTY and EQUALITY treated of in a Short 
ory, addreſſed from a POOR. MAN to his 
EQUALS, zd edit. price 64. 


THE TRIUMPH of FREEDOM Werker 
PATED, a Poem, price 1s. | 


THE REPUBLICAN PICTURE, price 1d. 
Dedicated KN to Her Grace che 


: cheſs of Leeds, 
THE ROMANCE of the F OREST, würd edit. 
By Mrs. Radcliffe, 3 vols. gs. ſewed. 
*SIJCILIAN ROMANCE, ad edit. By the ſame 
Author, 2 vols. 5s. ſewed, _ 
THE CASTLE of ATHLEN and DUNBAYNE. 
By the ſame Author, 3s. ſewed, 
CONSTANCE, - a Novel; the firſt Literary At- 
tempt of a young Lady, 4 vols. 128. ſewed. 
THE PHAROS, a Collection of Periodical Eſſays. 
By the fame Author, 2 vols. 6s. ſewed. 
© ARGUS; or, the HOUSE DOG of EADLIP. By 
the ſame Author, 3 vols. 9s. ſewed, 
ARNOLD ZULIG ; a Swiſs Story. By mn lame 
ASA, 38. ſewed. 
THE SCOTS HEIRESS. wy the ſame Author, 
3 vols. gs. ſewed. '_- + 1 
COUNT DE HOENSDERN, 2 Genn Tale, 
by the ſame Author, 3 vols. gs. ſewed. 


Dedicated (by Permiſſion) to the Right Ho- 
nourable Lady Camden, | 
EMMA; or, The UNFO TUNATE ATTACH- 
| MENT; a new . with — Engravings, 2 vols. 
6s. ſewed. O mel IG * III 932 
MAID of 5 by the Author of Travelling 
Anecdotes, 3 vols} gs. ſewed(n” 


FASHIONABLE "INFIDELITY. By the ſams 
Author, 3 vols. 98. ſewed. 
LAURA; 


Books. Publiſhed by HOOKHAM, &.. 


LAURA; or, Letters from Switzerland. By the 
Author of Camilla, Tranſlated from the F rench, 
4 vols. 108. ſewed. 


MEMOIRS of Capt, and Miſs. RIVERS. By a 
Lady, 3 vols. 98. ſewed. 


DANGEROUS CONNECTIONS, a Novel; tranſ- 
lated from the French, 4 vols, 10s. ſewed. 7 

SORROWS of WERTER; tran/lated from the 
German into Italian, and containing more than either the 
French or Engli/h edition of that. eee Mork. 
2 vols. 68s. 

GIL BLAS DI SANTILANO. Sieris piaceval 
del Sig. Le Sage, Tradotta del Franceſe dal Dottore Pietre 
Cocchi Saneſe., 4 vols. 12% 

THE INNOCENT FUGITIVE; or » Memoits of 
Fl 2 of Quality. By the Author of the Pleranie 
Guardian, 2 vols. 58. ſewed. 


TERENTIA; a Novel, 3 the * fame Author, 
2 vols. bs. ſewed. 8 

IT IS AND IT IS NOT; a Novel, ; Dedicated 
by Permiſſion to Mrs, Douglas of dt. Alban s in! Kent. 
By Charlotte Palmer, 2 vols. bs. 


THE WHIM, or MUTUAL' IMPRESSION ; 2 
Novel, 2 vols. 4s. ſewed. 


EMMA DORVILLE. By a Lady, 2s, 6d. ſewed. 
BEAUTIES of ROUSSEAU, {elefied by a Lady. 


2 vols. 5s. ſewed. 3 . 
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_OSWALD CASTLE; or Memoirs of f Lady Wided- 
ville, a Novel. By a Lady, 2 vols, 6s. ſewed. fov s 


- EDELFRIDA; a Noyel. By a youn Lady Wa 
128. ſewed. oben 3 y 


Dedicated (by Permiſon) to his Royal High+ 
neſs the Prince of Wales, 

An EPLTOME of the HISTORY of EUROPE} | 
From the Reign of Charlemagne, to the inning of 
the Reign of George III. By Sir Wen O nn 
Knight, 8vo.. Cs, boards. AA GIAN 


Dedicated (by Permiſſion) . Right Ele- J. 


' nourable Lad Da 75 L2 64 - 
THE FAIR IMPOSTOR; ja Nord, By a Lady, 


yol. gs. 
a * QBSER- 


Produ 


Broks Publiſhed by HOOKBAM, Er. 


- OBSERVATIONS on the POLITICS of 
FRANCE, and their Progreſs ſince the laſt Summer; 
made in a E from Spa to Paris during the Aus 
tumn of 1791. By T. Hill, 2s, 6d. 

THE HIS STORICAL REGISTER, for the Year 
1790, containing a general Hiſtory of Domeſtic and 
Foreign Tranſactions, and a Chronicle of principle 
Events, with Selections from the moſt remarkable 

Fions of that Period, and a Preliminary Account 
df the Origin and Cauſes of che late Revolution ip 
France; a circumſtantial Hiſtory of which is conti- 
nued to the Confederation in July, 1791. Price 68. bd. 
in boards. 

Seceond Votame, for 1991, price 6s. 6d. in dont} 

ELEMENTARY DIALOGUES for the Epe 


mont of Youth; Fed J. H. Campe. Tranſlated from 
the German, by Mr. 


N illuſtrated with Six- 


teen Copper Plates, 38. 6d. 
DEEINEATIONS- of the HEART ; or the His 


| tory of Henry Bennet, 3 vols. gs. ſewed. 


EVOLUTION; an Hiſtorical Play. By Lieu- 


tenant Chriſtian, 2s. 


NUPTIALS; a Muſical Drama, By the ſame 


Author, 1s. 
l SCHOOL for WIDOWS. By Clara Reeve, Au- 
thor of the Old Engliſh Baron, Nel 3 vols. gs. ſewed. 

' PLANS of EDUCATION, with Remarks on the 


Syſlems of other Writers, b 5 che ſame Author, gs. ſewed, 
| e 


1 EXILES; or, Memoirs of Count de Cron- 

1 the fame Author, 3 vols. 9s. ſewed. 
ROGRESS of ROMANCE. By the ſame 
1 2 vols. 48. ſewed. 

F RAGMENTS of ORIGINAL LETTERS, of 
Madame Charlotte Elizabeth of Bavaria, Ducheſs of 
Orleans, to the Duke of B-— W——, and Carolina, 
Prineeſs of Wales, 2 vols. 6s. ſewed. 

THE BASTARD of NORMANDY; a Tale on 
the Banks of the Seine. By the Author of Tancred, &c. 


& vols. 58. 88. 


„ LETTERS on the FEMALE MIND, its Powers 
and Purſuits. Addreſſed to Miſs H. M. Williams, 
with. patticular Reference to her Letters trom France, 


A vols. 6s. * 


